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Haly Heron: Elizabethan Essayist and Euphuist 
. By Vira B. HEttze 


| gone BACON’S well-known observation regarding the essay that 
“The word is late, but the thing is ancient” may imply, though 
it does not affirm, that the essay had already been cultivated in 
England, but the roll of his few English predecessors who cultivated 
the form has not yet been completed. The /dlenes (1586) of William 
Paulet, third Marquis of Winchester, and the anonymous Remedies 
against Discontentment (1596) have been shown to contain pieces 
which bear a sufficiently close resemblance to the essay as popular- 
ized by Bacon and later writers.‘ Beyond some attention to the claims 
of these, however, little if anything has been done to explore the 
problem. To these works I should like to add that of Captain Haly 
Heron, whose claims as a still earlier English essayist have never 
been placed on record. I refer to his one work, A Newe Discourse 
of Morall Philosophie, which was published in 1579.? Oversight of 

1S$ee Sidney Thomas, “The Lord Marquess’ Idleness: The First English Book of 


Essays; Studies in Philology, XLV (1948), 592-99, and Arber’s Harmony of the 
Essays, etc. of Francis Bacon (Westminster, 1895), pp. ix-x. 


2The wording of the bordered title page of the unique copy in the British Museum 
is as follows: “A Newe/ Discourse of Mo-/rall Philosophie,/ Entituled,/ The Kayes 
of Counsaile./ Not so pleasant as profitable,/ for younge Courti-/ ours./ Optima 
est Patientia Victor./ At London,/ Imprinted by Ralph/ Newberie./ Anno. 1579” 
The work was entered in the Stationers’ Register to Newbery under its subtitle as 
“the kaie of counsell” on March 24, 1579. The dedicatory epistle, however, bears 
the date “Cal. Decemb. 1578” The little book was carefully produced by the well- 


I 
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the work by Elizabethan scholars can probably be explained by its 
extreme rarity as well as by the fact that its title is hardly one to 
invite further inquiry from the student of literature. 

Little is known of the life of Haly Heron,* but something can 
be added to the very brief account in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which identifies him only as of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, kinsman by marriage of Thomas Randolph, and author of 
the little book here to be discussed. Although I have not been able 
to learn the place or date of his birth, it is probable, since he entered 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, as sizar in November, 1565, that he 
was born about 1550 or a little earlier. He was granted the bachelor’s 
degree from the same college in 1569/70, and at some time between 
his graduation and December, 1578 (the date of his dedicatory © 
epistle), but for how long a period we do not know, he served as 
“governour” to the boy John Kay the younger, to whom the work 
was addressed (its subtitle plays upon the name) and for whose 
instruction it was composed.‘ 

Not long after the appearance of his book Heron must have 
entered the service of Sir Nicholas Malby, who had been recently 
appointed president of Connaught, and who from 1579 to 1581 was 
engaged in suppressing rebellion there; for in a letter to Sir Francis 
Walsingham dated from Dublin on January 28, 1581, Sir Nicholas 
requests “letters for the bearer Haly Herne going to travel in France 





known printer of such works as Hakluyt’s Voyages, Holinshed’s Chronicles, and 
Stow’s Annals. It is 8°, the page in its present state measuring about 3 %x5% inches, 
and it consists of sig. Ai-iiii of preliminary matter (“Index” and “Epistle Dedi- 
catorie”) in roman and sigs. Aiiliv-Kiiv in black letter, the latter part paginated 
(with some errors) from 1 to 143. For permission to make use of the work in this 
article I am indebted to the authorities of the British Museum. I have used a photo- 
static copy in the Huntington Library. 


8His family name is variously spelled as Heron (the usual form), Harne, Hearn, 
Hearne, Hern, Herne, Hieron, etc. 


*Heron’s pupil was very likely the John Key who was matriculated as master- 
sizar from Christ’s in June, 1584, was graduated B.A. at Kaye, 1587/88, and M.A., 1591, 
and “possibly” was later vicar of North Mundham, Sussex, in 1612. One John Kaye, 
who may have been his father, was matriculated from Christ’s in February, 1563/64, 
received his B.A. in 1565/66 and his M.A. in 1569, and “probably” served as vicar 
of Shillington, Bedfordshire, 1568. Since he was at Cambridge during some part 
of Heron’s career there, it is possible that their acquaintanceship at the time led 
to the latter’s employment as tutor in the next decade. The biographical data are 
from Venn and Venn, Alumni cantabrigienses. 
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or elsewhere’’® I have found nothing to indicate either the period 
or the nature of Heron’s service in Ireland, but since his later years 
were given to soldiering, it is not improbable that he was a member 
of the armed forces operating under Malby in Connaught. Whether 
Heron received the requested letters and went to the Continent 
shortly is not known. If he did devote some time to travel, he was 
at any rate back in Ireland by August 26, 1583, when the Lord 
Justices commanded him by letter to Lord Burghley “to have war- 
rant for passing a lease of atteinted lands.’ From the same communi- 
cation we learn also that he had married—recently, it is presumed 
—the widow of “George Fitz Garrett'’® 

Two years later, apparently anxious to get into the service on 
the Continent, Heron began laying plans to win the favor of Sir 
Francis Walsingham. Upon his return from Ireland late in 1585 
he carried with him letters to important officials, one to Thomas 
Randolph, his kinsman by marriage and “master of the Posts and 
Couriers as well in England as in parts beyond the seas,’ and another 
to Sir Francis Walsingham: In the letter to Randolph, dated Novem- 
ber 16 of that year, Sir Edward Waterhouse wrote that “the bearer 
Mr. Heron hath valiantly and painfully carried himself in service,’ 
and to Walsingham Chancellor Archbishop Loftus wrote “for fur- 
therance of the suits of Halye Heron the bearer:”” On the first day 
of the following month Randolph, thanking Walsingham for his 
kindness to his two nephews, Avery Randolph and Ned Crispe, 
confesses that “his wife, whose power is great over him, insists on 
his making an application in favor of her kinsman, the bearer, Mr. 
Haly Heron:’* Heron’s suit met with favor, for, as will appear later, 
he probably saw service in the Low Countries as early as the summer 
or autumn of 1586. On February 16, 1587, in a letter which he bore 
to Sir Francis Walsingham he was commended by Sir William Rus- 
sell, then commander of cavalry under Leicester and governor of 
Flushing, as “a man of very good desert, for his service in these 


5Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, p. 284. 
8Ibid., p. 464. 

TIbid., p. 585. 

8Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 291. 
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parts,’ and on June 26 next Captain John Price, writing from The 
Hague to the same official, mentioned him as Walsingham’s servant.° 
From these references it is not clear whether Heron had been serving 
simply as Walsingham’s agent or whether he was in the military 
service also. The next year, however, he does appear in reports as 
an officer of footbands with Avery Randolph in Sir Thomas Shirley’s 
list of the principal officers and captains serving in the Low Coun- 
tries.*° Since the list is not limited to officers on duty at the moment 
but apparently includes some or all who had served in the campaign 
from the beginning,”* it is probable that Heron had seen service 
in the Low Countries since the heated summer campaign of 1586. 
Certainly by January 4, 1590, he was already a captain with sufficient 


length of service to insist upon his rights of seniority. On that date ~ 


the Privy Council noted that upon the death of Captain Banister 
various gentlemen had sued for “the charg he had at Bergen-upon- 
Zome, and amongest others capten Herne did pretend that their 
Lordships had geven him their promise that he should have the 
charge of the next companie that should fall voyd in anie of the 
garrysons in the Low Countreis:’ However, Banister’s company was 
given to Captain Nicholas Huddy, “an auntient captaine and one 
that hath deserved very well,’ and it was ordered that Heron should 
have the next such post available. On August 10, 1590, in a letter 
to Sir Thomas Shirley, “threasurer at Warres,’ the Council ordered 
him “to paie and allowe capten Hally Herone suche lendinges, paie 
and entertaignementes for a company bestowed upon him which 
were lately under the charge and leading of Sir John Conway, knight, 
Governour of Ostend, being of 150 heades, from that time furth 
that the said companie is delivered over by Sir John Conway to the 
said captaine during all the time and space that he shall have the charg 
of them as captaine, as he had heretofore paid and allowed to the 
said Sir John Conwaie”’ Heron was ordered to proceed with his 


®Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1586-87, p. 364; ibid., 1587, p. 131. 


10Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1588, p. 410. The list is endorsed and supple- 
mented by Lord Burghley, who added Heron’s name among others. 


11For example, the name of Sir Philip Sidney, who had died on October 17, 1586, 
appears in the list. 
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new company to Bergen-op-Zoom.” His services as a soldier were 
soon to be terminated, however, by his death on the rgth or zoth 
of May of the next year, when in leading the assault upon “the towne 
called De Noster Dame” in Brittany he “was thrust through the 
throte at the pushe of the pike whereof he died presentlie:”** 

It will be seen at once, of course, that nothing in this meager 
account of Captain Heron’s life suggests that his counsel “for younge 
Courtiours” could have been based upon first-hand aulic experience. 
Nevertheless, if he lacked any such acquaintance with the court, he 
was by no means the first nor the last gentleman to venture boldly 
upon that subject, fitted out with little more than what was to be 
learned from rumor and printed page. Moreover, from the nature 
of the work it is clear that he had got from his reading and experience 
all that he needed in order to give good counsel to a very young 
gentleman, whether a future courtier or not; for what he has to 
say is equally applicable to all walks of life. To his pupil John Kay 
the younger he explains in his dedicatory epistle that, having realized 
what “great affinities are sayd to be betwixt learning and good man- 
ers,’ and “how straight a course they take to wyn both worldly 
favour and eternall felicitie;’ he thought it good to leave behind 
him, after he relinquished his tutorship, “these few preceptes of 
morall Philosophie, . . . in riper yeares of discretion to be well wayed 
and seriously folowed:’ He is emphatic in declaring that he is not 
offering “these instructions of Courtly behaviour” because he would 
persuade young Kay to seek preferment at court, but if by his par- 
ent’s command or by “deceitful emulation” the young man should 
be drawn into such service, he hopes the book may arm him against 
“those dangerous delights” which have caused the undoing of so 
many gentlemen. For the court is, he adds, “like a steepe hyll or huge 


- 


12A cts of the Privy Council, 1590, pp. 36-37 (as to date, see p. 377), 107, 122, 376-77. 


13Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., Appendix, Pt. IV, pp. 291-92. Not to be confused 
with Haly Heron is one Poyninges Heron, captain of footbands in the Low Countries 
as early as the spring of 1593 (ibid., Hatfield MSS., Pt. IV, p. 293). In February, 
1594, he narrowly escaped with his life from two murderers set upon him by Colonel 
Boyde with whom he had quarreled (Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1592-96, 
p. 206). He is reported as “latelie deceased” in a letter from the Privy Council on 
March 23, 1595/6, to Sir Edward Norris, governor of Ostend (Acts of the P.C., 
1595-96, Pp. 305). 
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mountayne harde for any man to clymbe, and yet apt for all men 
easily from thenct to fall downe headlong, and especially to such 
as are swiftest of foote, or rather lightest of heade, nothing subject 
to good counsel and foresight of mischiefs:’ 

Although the work was avowedly written primarily for the 
instruction of one person, yet, as he was writing it, Heron obviously 
had in mind many other young gentlemen readers who might be 
ambitious of trying their fortunes at court. The publication of the 
work by a well-known printer in London, with its appeal on the 
title page to young courtiers, would seem to confirm such a belief. 
Indeed, the announced purpose of the work would lead the casual 
inspector of the volume to assume that a sort of courtier’s manual 


was intended. And that indeed it is, and perhaps the earliest of its - 


kind in English. Nevertheless, its special pertinence as courtly coun- 
sel is seldom in evidence, so that what might have constituted a 
unifying principle, binding together all the subjects discussed and 
directing them to one end, is not consistently followed. The result 
is that almost any one of the nine chapters of the book could very 
well stand alone and be read and regarded without reservation as 
an independent essay, unified and complete in itself. In fact, the 
chapter heads are employed throughout as running titles, and the 
title of the work itself nowhere serves that function. The nine 
chapter heads, suggesting a significant balance between the abstract 
and the practical, are as follows: 1. “Of Humilitie” (pp. 1-21); 
2. “Of Company and felowship” (pp. 21-28); 3. “Of Talke and 
communication” (pp. 28-35); 4.““Of Modest behaviour” (pp. 36-52); 
5. “Of Selfe love and surquidrie” (pp. 52-70); 6. “Of Wine and 
Women” (pp. 71-87); 7. “Of Dyce play” (pp. 87-96); 8. “Of 
Travell” (pp. 97-124); and 9. “Of Stabilitie” (pp. 125-43). 

A few brief glances at the content and highlights of the individual 
essays may serve to give a notion of the range and nature of the 
views Heron expresses. He begins his essay “Of Humilitie” with 
the observation that virtue must be grounded in humility and raised 
‘on the “stedfast rock of faith’? Man’s trust in his own imperfections 
leads but to despair, but faith in God brings “humble feare, and 
gives increase of heavenly wisdome, from whence as it were from 
a goodly fountaine of grace, all other vertues have their beginning:’ 


™ 


om oe eee oa it Olle et CU MUlC “OCU Uk CLO 
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The branches of humility—obedience, patience, fortitude, and comi- 
tas (courtesy )—are then discussed and illustrated by examples and 
quotations from the ancients. The essay closes with the story of 
a king of Hungary who upon one occasion startled his nobles by 
his display of humble courtesy and charity to “a couple of auncient 
poore men” whom they encountered on the highway. Heron’s next 
essay, “Of Company and felowship; he begins with the opinion 
of Pythagoras that the wicked outnumber the good, and man is 
prone to folly. He enumerates the evils which result from “a deceipt- 
full emulation and pestilent force of ill company.’ A youth should 
therefore seek the company of moderate, wise, and learned men. 
He need not hope, however, to become intimate with the great, 
but must content himself at the first with inferiors. Let him remem- 
ber, too, that “lykenes of mindes, and similitudes of maners, for 
the most part, maketh true friendes:’ Neither should he be taken in 
by light companions nor feed his eyes on outward bravery, but 
contemplate inward beauty in his choice of companions. “Of Talke 
and communication” opens with the much-used statement that 
“Speach is a comfortable gift, amongst all other creatures graunted 
by the providence of God only unto mankind, whereby we are 
taught to understande the meaning of good and evil. For the tong 
is an interpreter of the mind, and . . . it is the greatest difference 
betweene us and unreasonable creatures, that we excel them in ‘talke 
and communication’’ This gift, now abused by lying, dissimulation, 
flattery, slander, and censure, is used for evil ends, Learn to judge 
charitably, to keep counsel, and not to be too curious or inquisitive. 
Practical advice and rules for maintaining good conversation follow. 
“Of Modest behaviour” opens with the reminder that fantastic 
theories of the origin and causes of gentry were destroyed by the 
Gospel and Christian doctrine. But a gross error remains among 
the “common sorte of people” that suppose “riches to have bin the 
beginning of noble birth and Gentrie’’ The true cause was fame 
for virtues, deeds of arms, and manners. If the men of olden times 
displayed many virtues, as he shows that they did, it behooves men 
the more nowadays to observe them. Examples are given of truth- 
fulness, valor, and magnificence among the ancients. If you wish 
to achieve fame, it will not be found in taverns; if power, you must 
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learn to obey; if liberty, you will need to learn to restrain your 
affections. Eschew all extremes and cultivate modesty in behavior, 
the comely graces, versatility, and decorum in speech and behavior. 
In “Of Selfe love and surquidrie” Heron maintains that man, amid all 
the troubles which beset him, can “hurte no man so muche, as hee 
plagueth himselfe:’ Man is his own chief enemy, as is proved by his 
self-love and pride. Examples of the evils of pride are then given, 
and the antidote to pride is listed as self-knowledge. The essay “Of 
Wine and Women” is not commented on because it is printed below. 
“Of Dyce play” opens with the statement that just as there are 
wholesome exercises for the body, so there are unprofitable sports, 
unlawful games, and lewd practices, “which infecte the body with 
diseases, pollute the minde with vices, spoile the necessary goodes 
with unthriftinesse, and therefore ought of all men to be shunned 
and abolished’’ Of all such unlawful pastimes “the only immoderate 
use of Dyce play” may serve as an example. This game disappoints 
and loses one’s friends and leads one to adopt shifts to bolster his 
estate and to hide from the “sight of the scornefull”’ The use of 
“Dice, Cards, and other disportes” is good to recreate the mind, 
but the “immoderate abuse of them all, is not commendable, but 
hurtefull and pernicious.’ In his discussion “Of Travell” Heron com- 
ments on the antiquity and agreeableness of travel, and announces 
that he will limit his discussion to “Legates and adventurers.’ He 
comments on the special privileges of ambassadors and gives exam- 
ples. The traveler should follow virtue and avoid danger, exercise 
prudence in his search after wisdom, and use care to acquire practical 
experience as well as study. The value of friendship and society 
in travel is emphasized, and there is praise of friendship and examples 
of it. “Of Stabilitie” begins with a remark about the providence of 
nature in unreasonable creatures, especially the ant. Man should 
develop his special talents. The indecision and difficulty in choosing 
a vocation are described. Three points are to be considered: (1) “that 
we enter into a just contemplation of our naturall disposition”; 
(2) that we follow what we are trained to do; and (3) that we 
remain free to change our calling for a better. He concludes “that 
no life is certaine, none estate stedfast, and no condition nor kynde 
of callyng without continuall cares, troubles, and aflictions. And 
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therfore I conclude, that Pacience is the strongest armour of proofe 
to withstande the spitefull force of inconstant and variable Fortune’’ 

The essay reprinted at the end of this article will illustrate Heron’s 
style and give some of his views. From this essay, which I have 
reproduced to illustrate rather the style and vigor of his writing 
than his views, and from the account of the remaining essays it will 
be seen at once why Heron calls his book a “new discourse” of 
moral philosophy. Like Bacon and the whole race of essayists who 
followed him, Heron is bringing grave and sober moral philosophy 
home to men’s business and bosoms, reducing it, as it were, to prac- 
tical observations which may readily serve for guidance in the con- 
duct of life. It was, of course, the traditional lore of moral and 
political philosophy, reaching all the way back to Greek and Roman 
antiquity, from which Elizabethan gentlemen drew materials for 
their commonplace books. From such notes, it now seems reasonable 
to believe, the modern essay developed. Into such notebooks went 
ancient anecdote, example, and apothegm. Reflection upon these in 
the light of experience and reading was all that was needed to pro- 
duce the essay as it was cultivated in the next century. All these 
ingredients are to be found in the essays of Heron, but in none 
of them does one discover vestiges of the notebook. His materials 
have apparently been well assimilated, elaborated, and formed into 
patterns. The bare maxim or precept, favored by many who had 
been brought up on such things as the distichs of Cato, is almost 
never used in series, as was a not unusual practice in similar works 
of the time (e. g., that of Winchester), but counsel is offered rather 
by an elaboration and illustration of general observations. Illustra- 
tions from ancient philosophy, history, poetry, and mythology, as 
well as from Elizabethan thought and experience, are employed 
throughout. Heron opens his essays with a general observation or 
an apothegm from the ancients, sets a limitation upon the treatment 
of his subject, develops his topics in orderly and coherent fashion, 
and concludes each essay with a strong, impressive statement which 
serves to justify and round off all that led up to it. In other words, 
he proceeds according to what appears to have been an orderly 
preconceived plan and rather consistently develops his topic by 
using the devices employed by later essayists. 
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Whether at the moment Heron deserves a place in literary history 
as the earliest of our English essayists depends, of course, upon what 
definition of the consciously cultivated essay one chooses to accept. 
Writing which later assumed that name is so varied in character 
that it is impossible to formulate a satisfactory comprehensive defini- 
tion of it. That Heron thought of his work as a book of counsel 
for courtiers and divided it into chapters hardly affects adversely, 
it seems to me, the claim made for it as a group of essays. For these 
features of the work are artificial and do not in the least preclude 
the fact that each chapter, having a structure and independence of 
its own, shows no necessary relationship to the main design. Heron’s 
historical significance as a euphuist, however, can be more clearly 
established and calls for some comment. For it is clear that the Newe 
Discourse is not only exactly contemporaneous with the Anatomy 
of Wit of John Lyly but contains all the earmarks of Lylian euphu- 
ism. If we bear in mind the normal practice of the period, we may 
assume that the date of Heron’s subscription of his dedication, “Cal. 
Decemb. 1578” (i.e., December 1, 1578), is ample warrant for 
believing that on or before that day he had completed the manu- 
script. The work had been prepared as a new year’s gift (which, 
also according to the prevailing custom in presenting books, meant 
not March 25 but January 1), and a manuscript of it was no doubt 
presented to young John Kay on the latter date. Lyly’s Anatomy 
was published about Christmastime, or only a few weeks after 
Heron had written his dedicatory epistle. Thus, even though the 
Newe Discourse, for some unknown reason, was not licensed for 
printing until March 24, 1579, there is little likelihood that either 
work could have suggested or influenced the other. 

It has been convincingly argued that John Lyly, and perhaps 
also George Pettie and others, learned to practice the euphuistic 
style while at Oxford, where it was carefully cultivated and dem- 
onstrated in the Latin lectures of Dr. John Rainolds.** Heron, how- 
ever, it will be recalled, was not an Oxford man, but hailed from 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. It is not at all unlikely, therefore, that 
a similar increased interest in the use of schemes and learned ornament 


14See William Ringler, “The Immediate Source of Euphuism? Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, LII (1938), 678-86. 
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may have been popular also at the latter university, the alma mater 
of Roger Ascham, himself a cultivator of schemata, and that the 
tendency may have been more widespread in the 1570’s than the 
specific examples of Dr. Rainold’s Latin lectures and George Pettie’s 
Petite Pallace (1576) have led us to believe. This is not to ignore 
the possibility, though I can offer no evidence in proof or disproof 
of it, that Heron’s interest in the new euphuistic practice could 
have sprung from his perusal of Pettie’s work, which, it has been 
asserted, served as Lyly’s stylistic model.** But, considering the style 
of Heron’s work and the circumstances of its composition, I am 
inclined to believe that experimentation with the new style, as he 
and Lyly practiced it, may have been more prevalent in the 1570's 
than has hitherto been supposed, and that, if such an assumption 
be accepted, it is futile to point to a specific source, influence, or 
stimulus to account for the “new English” of either author. 

The euphuistic way of writing, as exemplified by Rainolds in 
Latin and by Pettie, Heron, and Lyly in the vernacular, involved 
the traditional use of schemata, which, as Morris Croll demonstrated 
many years ago,”* is the one constant stylistic feature of euphuism 
from ancient times. But it included also a considerable amount of 
learned ornament consisting, among other things, of similes and 
illustrations drawn from natural history, apothegms and examples 
of virtue and vice gleaned from ancient history and mythology, 
and frequent use of proverbs. Now Haly Heron’s style shows both 
kinds of devices, both schematic structure and learned ornament, 
just as Pettie’s and Lyly’s do, and examples of them can be found 
in the essay I have printed below. It should be emphasized, however, 
that Heron, particularly in his use of learned ornament, does not 
consistently indulge in such excesses as mark and, for the modern 


15See Complete Works of Jobn Lyly..., ed. R. Warwick Bond (Oxford, 1902), 
I, 143. 

16See his introduction to Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Croll and Clemons (London, 1916). 
Of the “word-schemes (schemata verborum), in contrast with those known as 
tropes, the most commonly used are isocolon, parison, and paromoion (i. e., similar 
length, similar form, and similar sound). A product of the rhetoric of the schools, 
they were cultivated by Latin writers in the Middle Ages and had been employed 
in sixteenth-century English prose long before the decade with which we are here 
concerned. 
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reader (if I may venture to be schematic), mar the Anatomy of Lyly. 
A few passages may be quoted to illustrate his use of schemes. For 
alliteration and similar forms, this from “Of Stabilitie” (pp. 129-30): 


And this we see by dayly experience, that if one man bee moved with 
common profite, a number be delighted with selfe love and private pleas- 
ure: if Vertue drawe some unto goodnesse, Vice driveth manye more 
unto mischiefe: if Reason perswade this, Fansie forceth unto that: if 
Witte weye one waye, Will wresteth another waye, and some (as 
Horace witnesseth) are so wavering and inconstante, that no life at all 
can like them, no degrees of estate can content them, and with no kinde 
of fortune they wil be satisfied. 


A passage on the wiles of women from the essay reprinted above 
(and it contains several such) may illustrate how alliteration, phrases - 
similar in form, and rime and other corresponding sounds, such 
as assonance and consonance, are combined: 


and thus they feede some wyth lookes, and other with love: some wyth 
wordes, and other with workes: some with sporte, and other with spite: 
some with pleasure, some with payne: some with favoure, some with 
disdeyne: some with losse, some with gayne, that I thinke their insatiable 
desire would have as many supplyes, as they have sleightes of alluring. 


In several instances the effect of Heron’s use of rime is like that of 
Skeltonics, Observe the combination of a series of rhetorical ques- 
tions (a device consistently used by Heron), alliterative patterns, 
and the heaping up of rimes in the following passage from “Of 
Dyce play” (pp. 91-92) in which the author deplores the destruction 
and waste that result from excessive gambling: 


why be rentes rackt without offence? why be tenaunts punisht without 
cause? why such pounding? why suche pylling: why such strayning? 
such deteyning, such drivyng, such unlawfule thryving, such catching, 
suche snatching, suche coosoning with quick speede, and suche falshood 
nowadayes in worde and deede? mary sir bycause the Lord himselfe hath 
neede. 


Learned ornamentation appears in all the forms used by Pettie 
and Lyly. A considerable use, in so brief a work, is made of apothegm, 
anecdote, example, and mythology. Natural history, though present 
in a number of instances, is not so extensively used as in Lyly, nor 
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does Heron favor the fabulous or rare. One or two examples may 
serve: 


the Foxe which in craft excelles all other beastes, even in this pointe is 
chiefly noted of Subtiltie, that he never prayes neare home, so that com- 
monlye he doth moste harme where he is leaste suspected. The Hedgehog 
seemes to have judgement in Astronomie, whiche stops his cave againste 
any tempest that is comming. The little Bee giveth a singular example 
of Industrie, whiche out of every flower gathereth some sweetnesse. The 
Nightingale with a sweete note giveth warning to be watchful. What a 
gift hath the hound in smelling? what courage hathe a horse in travel- 
ling? howe farre doeth the Lynx excell all other beastes in sight? and 
lastely, what a kinde of highe courage is in the Lion, whiche favoureth 
those that fawne, and destroyeth anye thing that doeth withstande? 


[p. 127] 


And as the Wolfe cannot leave to be ravenous, nor unthankefull swine 
learne to be curteous: so the haughty Lion is merciful by kind, and the 
silly Lamb by nature innocent. [p. 137] 


Proverbs, not heaped up but almost always given singly, are much 
in evidence: 


That is bredde by the bone, wil never out the flesh [9]. The loftie fierce 
Eagle prayes not on sillie Flyes [13]. One Swallow brings not in som- 
mer [27]. Al is not golde that glysters. In trust is treason [28]. Quae 
supra nos nibil ad nos |33]. For hee that is not readye to thinke well to 
daye, will be more unlikely to doe good on the morrowe [67]. The 
greatest Clearkes are not alwayes the wysest men, nor commonly, the 
strongest moste valiant [69]. Soone ripe, soone rotten,/ And seldome 
seene, is soone forgotten [81]. Nature is above arte in the ignorant [87]. 
To late comes had I wist [95]. Ladye Vertue, the best guide accompanied 
with the giftes of good fortune [101]. Rome was not builded in one daye 
[137]. He that maries in hast, shal repent at leasure [139]. 


I must not leave the subject without some comment on other 
general features of Heron’s little book that give it some special 
interest and commend it to the Elizabethan scholar. For, in addition 
to its claims as an early book of essays and as an early attempt at 
the “new English” style, it must take its place as one of the earliest 
of the courtiers’ enchiridions of good counsel (in its intentions at 
least) to be written by an Elizabethan. If, however, Ascham’s 
Scholemaster (1570) and Lyly’s Euphues are not, strictly speaking, 
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manuals of courtly culture, because of the bourgeois motif in them, 
neither, should I say, is Heron’s Newe Discourse." It is possible, 
though it can be but conjecture, that its popularity may account 
for the fact that it has come down to us in but one copy. For as a 
courtesy book, written in a style of the latest fashion, it catered to 
the same tastes that welcomed within a few years such works as 
Castiglione’s Courtier (English translation by Hoby in 1561 and 
Latin by Bartholomew Clerke in 1571), Peterson’s Galateo of della 
Casa (1576), Lyly’s Euphues (1578, 1580), and Pettie’s Civile Con- 
versation of Guazzo (1581). 

In his opening and closing essays on humility and stability, Heron 
treats in a rather practical manner many of the virtues and vices 
and problems of the time. Incidentally, one passage in the former 
is of some interest to Spenserian scholars, who have been puzzled 
by Spenser’s inclusion of courtesy among his twelve private virtues 
of the Faerie Queene. In that essay, written at the same time that 
Spenser was planning his poem and perhaps writing the early parts 
of it, Heron reports that a controversy over the problem was raging 
among contemporary poets. He speaks of comitas as a virtue which, 
because it is universally commended by high and low, “ought chiefely 
to be fostered, and dayly practised’ He goes on: 


So agreeable to the nature of mankinde is thys gentle affection, that by 
the consente of sage men, it hathe bin called Humanitie, and since by the 
friendlye corruption of the common sorte (as I gesse) from the Courte, 
it nowe taketh the name of courtesie: but wee wyll not stande so muche 
uppon the name, as the perfecte use heereof, although in deede of late, 
amongst oure Englishe Poets, hathe risen a doubtefull controversie, as 
touchyng the true christening of thys Vertue, in so muche, as some call 
it a bastarde courtesie, or in playne tearmes, dissemblyng flatterie, that 
covertly taketh possession of mens myndes, in the Courtes of Princes 
nowe adayes: but as these have theyr priviledge to speake what they 
liste, so I doubte not, but manye of the other have a protection of selfe 
wyll, to doe what they lyke best. [pp. 14-15] 


Heron’s selection of topics—the practical virtues, choice of com- 
pany, conversation, behavior, self-love, wine, women, gambling, 
and travel—shows a sense of what were thought to be some of the 


1For a brief discussion of this problem, see Croll, pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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most important subjects by contemporary and, as it turned out, 
by later writers on the conduct of life. He emphasizes friendship 
and education and attacks women, all of which Lyly was to do, 
and gives more attention to the graces than do other writers of the 
time. Much of what he has to say is, of course, conventional, and 
yet he does not hesitate to speak out upon occasion against vice 
and injustice, so that in reading the work one is often impressed 
with his personal observations because of their shrewd insight and 
good sense. His strong moral bent is obvious throughout (one even 
hears the preacher here and there), but his oft-repeated distinction 
between the use and abuse of pleasures and recreations and his insist- 
ence on moderation in all things save him from the narrowness and 
rigorous austerity that characterize many of his exact contempo- 
raries. He displays order in marshaling his ideas, and his euphuism 
is seldom so excessive as to distract attention from his subject; indeed, 
it is often slightly varied and used with such skill that it gives unusual 
clarity and effectiveness to his writing. His language is, it seems, 
uncommonly idiomatic and syntactical for that period of English 
prose. Certainly, in the light of all these features of his work, some 
judgment must be passed upon the claims of Captain Haly Heron 
as an early essayist, euphuist, and writer of courtesy and as a skillful 


writer of prose at a time when it was only beginning to win recog- 
nition as a form of expression inviting the exercise of the writer’s art. 


Or WINE AND WoMEN 
Chap. 6 


Heliodorus in the thyrde Booke of hys Ethiopian Historie, proveth, that 
the cause of intemperancy and lust, are both one, for as well (sayth he) 
the mind of a drunken man is flexible, as the affections of love are incon- 
stant, bycause they are both drowned in moyst humors: and therefore 
we see, that a common lover wil soone be drunke, and a drunkerde soone 
moved with the desires of love. It were a doubtfule question to determine, 
whether hathe greater force, of Wyne or Women, for surelie, the 
strength of the one is invincible, and the lust of the other not to be 
satisfyed. 

Thys conquereth Kings, that wasteth whole countreys: this desguiseth 
men into beastes, and that transformeth men into Monsters. This divorc- 
eth us from the joyes of Heaven, and that other winds us to paines of 
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Hell. But least we should offende with Tiresias, we will rather confesse 
with the Chamberlaine of Darius, that in these poyntes women are sov- 
eraigne. And as the use of them both, and many things else is very neces- 
sarie, pleasant, and profitable, so it is only the abuse, eyther of them, or 
anye thing, that is filthie, tedious, and inconveniente. May not the tree be 
good, although the blossoms are blasted? is not the ayre wholsome, 
bycause it is hurtful to the sickly? or is gold naught, bycause our nature 
is corrupted? no, it is pure, but we are unperfect: these thyngs are whole- 
some, but we are immoderate: they are good, but our affections are evill 
disposed. 

Aristotle gave counsell to King Alexander, in his most troublesome 
affayres, and warlike adventures, to behold the beautifull countenance of 
women, and by pleasant speeche with them had, to lighten the weight of 
cares, which continually increasing, mighte discourage the mind of the 
most valiante from his noble enterprise: wherein he had great reason, for: 
what can be more delectable unto a man, than to behold the image of 
himself, sette forth in a more perfect and heavenly figure? what more 
comfortable, than to see the cause of his life, and consequently, the 
chiefe authour of his felicitie? what is more joyfull than pleasure? what 
more pleasant than beautie? and what can bee more beautifull than 
women? surely nothing. And I suppose with the Poets, that Nature hath 
curiously fashioned them in hir owne molde, with suche excellencie of 
personage, to spite the proude Goddesse, that vauntes hir selfe in beautie 
to be soveraigne. Neyther can I perceyve them in any vertues to be much 
inferiour unto men, but if I shoulde not speake partiall, rather the 
authours, than followers of wisedome. ‘To beginne with Chastitie, it is 
not possible that so pure a mettall shuld be defiled with anye spottes of 
filthy lust, for why? they were made after the perfection of man, of the 
soundest parte of hys body. Moreover, their owne complexion is cold, 
and therefore commonly they are more temperate and chast, modest and 
patient, milde and mercifull, most constant and pitifull, and for the cor- 
ruption that ariseth of grosse meates, and unwholesome favoures, why 
they have by nature a continuall evacuation of all superfluous humoures, 
suche force hathe that whiche is pure, to expell the same that is uncleane. 
And what is he that doubtes of the continencie of women? but let him 
remember onely the daughter of Virginius, whyche chose rather to be 
slayne of hir owne father, than to hazarde the Castell of hyr chastitie, 
unto the hote seege of Appius hir fleshly enimie: if they be not constante, 
what was Penelope? if not patient, what was Griseld? if not pitifull, what 
was Dido? excepte you will make them Goddesses for Vertue, whyche 
were in deede by kynde women: but you will say, they wante courage, 
bycause they are gentle by nature: a wise reason, as though Sainctes 
themselves are not sometymes displeased, or as if water were not calmest 
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in the deepe, and the winde strongest in the streyghts: but dyd not 
Queene Thomiris chalenge the combat of Alexander, to fighte with 
him hande to hande, whiche he refused? was not Pentheseleia before hir 
in the middest of the battell at the ruinous seege of Troy? what was Bel- 
lona hir selfe, if women were not couragious? yes no doubt, they were 
strong and valiante, whiche appeareth even in that stout affection of 
them, whiche burneth in desire of soveraintie. And lastly, for wisdome, 
is it like that Pallas would instruct men, and spitefully withdraw from 
hir owne sexe, the worthy gift of understanding? no, but it is manifest, 
that she hath adopted them for hir only heires, of such a right and 
bountiful patrimonie, which benefit men have rather received at their 
hands, than found out by their owne industries. For it is thoughte that the 
Latines firste learned their leters of Nicostrata. Pithagoras was supposed 
to be the desciple of hys sister Theoclea. Pericles the Duke of Athens was 
instructed in learning by Aspatia. Suche an absolute perfection of vertue, 
and so rare a figure of divine beautie, is both fixed, and fashioned in the 
noble mind, and comely proportion of women, that who can mistrust 
any lothsome qualities to lurke under the coverte shadowes of such come- 
linesse, but those which have by experience unhappily found the same 
to be manifest? But oh blind goddesse Fortune, or cursed furie Fate, with 
what tearmes shall I enter into thy disprayse? with what voyce shall 
I sound thy dishonour? or by what force shall I confound thy governe- 
ment? thou that unequally dividest thy goodes, thou that partially 
bestowest thy giftes, and thou that disdeynefully rewardest thy sub- 
jectes, why diddest thou not indifferently impart riches unto men, that 
none should be disdeyned? or universally bestowe vertues on women, 
that none mighte be condemned: bycause thou wilt say, the last was not 
in my power, and the firste was not conveniente. But is it nature then, 
that hathe thus scornefully abused hir creatures? to rayse up one unto 
the seate of honourable fame, and to foyle a thousand with the reproche 
of shamefull follie? Surely it were an unjust parte of a mother, that had 
manye daughters, to make one of them hir Mistresse, and all the rest hir 
servantes. And it were unnaturall in a Nurse (in stead of Milke) to give 
hir children poyson. But Nature is the mother of mankinde, and teacheth 
to maynteyne the commodities of life: she is our Nurse, and therefore 
wisheth the health of hir children. No, it is even our selves, that are cor- 
rupte and imperfect, it is menne that are abused by women, and it is 
women that are the cause of all mischiefe. Examine histories (whyche 
are the light of truth) even from the begynning of the worlde untill 
thys day, and you shall finde no griefe, no sorrowe, no deathe, no danger, 
no warres, no wast, no fiers, no destruction, no woes, no lamenting, no 
deceypt, falsehode, discorde, no not anye other inconvenience, whereof 
a woman hath not bin some part of the occasion. Was not Eve the cause 
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of Originall Sinne? than the whyche to mankynde, what coulde happen 
more pernicious? thys one singular example of moste auntiente authori- 
tie, myghte serve to daunte the pryde, and coole the vauntyng bragges 
of wicked and licentious women: for as they beganne with persuasions 
of false delyghte, so they continue wyth dissembling practise, and ende 
commonly wyth horrible shamefull mischiefe. 

Theyr begynning I call the floures of youth, whyche age is fyrste sub- 
jecte to the many assaultes of love, wherein howe maydenly they behave 
themselves in the mayntenance of Virginitie, nay, howe Syrenelyke they 
shewe themselves, in the Shipwracke of theyr modestie, it is wonderfull. 
And firste, she learnes to set hir eies, fixed with the stars in signe of stabili- 
tie: hir eares are vigilant, to heare hir self praised: hir tong is taught to be 
silente, in token of modestie: hyr countenance is milde, hir speech short 
and sweete, and lastly hir lively lookes of sober cheere, but yet amiable. 
She is bashfull, and therefore sittes most comely beneath at the dore, or - 
else above somewhat more modestly in a windowe, where she sings 
sometimes for sorow, she sighes perhaps for delighte, she sowes for a 
fashion, shee playes to remove fansies, and she mournes for want of 
company. And when she commes to be moved with playne tearmes 
of mariage, good God what nicenesse she wyll use, how coy she will 
become, and what a countenance of virginitie she will borow, to set 
forth the matter, for then they will all be Nunnes, they will never marie, 
nor knowe what a man meanes, so long as they live, whereas they meane 
nothing so muche as the contrarye: but lette them be courted after 
another sorte, and as you would saye, proffer them the common cour- 
tesie, it is not so soone offered, as willingly enterteyned: for when they 
know the depth of his devotion, they sound his affection by their owne 
desire, and they suppose he will be quickly lost, if not lightely loved: 
and thus they feede some wyth lookes, and other with love: some wyth 
wordes, and other with workes: some with sporte, and other with spite: 
some with pleasure, some with payne: some with favoure, some with 
disdeyne: some with losse, some with gayne, that I thinke their insatiable 
desire would have as many supplyes, as they have sleightes of alluring. 
And these are the slighte practises of yong women, whome when riper 
yeares, and alteration of estate hath well grounded in the perfection 
of their science, then they begin to proceede in high degrees of false- 
hoode. By this time use hath made them a, and impudence hath 
given them utterance of deepe dissembling flatterie, but now they have 
a cloke for the rayne, and why shoulde they bee bashfull? before they 
masked in the close visordes of virginitie, but now they daunce with 
the figure, a Saincte in their hande, and the image of Divels in theyr 
heart: before they were onely molested with the tyrannie of love, but 
nowe they are vexed with hate, pressed with pryde, poysoned with 
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disdeyne, haunted with jealousie, and plagued with suspition, and the 
least of them all (if it lay in their power) is as muche as a mans lyfe 
is worth, for the nature of them all is in extreames, in so muche, that 
eyther they love affectionately, whiche is seldome, or else they hate 
deadly (whyche is common: ) they are too proude or too sluttishe, too 
fonde or too frowarde, too pleasaunte or too peevishe, too much fawn- 
ing or too scornefull, too much familiar or too strange, too sheepishe 
or too shrewishe, too apish or too lumpishe: so that all their affections 
are without meane, and theyr passions without measure, as soone sur- 
prised in delight, and as soone confounded with sorrow, soone quickned 
with hope, and as soone drowned in despayre, soone weeping, soone 
laughing, and according to the Proverb, 


Soone ripe, soone rotten, 
And seldome seene, is soone forgotten. 


They are Lawlesse, for they choose whome they like, and refuse 
when they list: but yet they are conscionable, for they woulde have 
all thinges in common. So they are liberall, but it is of other mens goodes: 
they are pitifull, bycause they would have no man want that which 
they desire: and they are courteous, bycause they would be courted. 
Mantuan likeneth them to a Northeast winde, whiche beareth off cloudes 
at the first puffe, and drawes them back againe with a false encountring 
blast. So women, when they perceive the devotion of men to be cold, 
or their owne beautie to be diminished by tract of time, then begins 
the knowledge of their cunning to be expressed, and the full perfection 
of arte to bee practised: they will not have their smooth browes with 
untimely wrincles to be defaced, nor their comely cheekes of the roseal 
coulour so sone to be defrauded, it wer unjust to suffer their beuty to 
decay for want of reprations[sic], which is the chief cause of their 
maintenance. How should they be knowen for images, unles they be 
curiously painted? how should they be taken for Sainctes, if they were 
not gorgeously attired? and how shoulde they be honoured for God- 
desses, if glittering in golde, the majestie of their person should not be 
fully furnished: yea, they kembe, they curle, they pinke, they purle, 
they streyne, they fayne, they wrinch, they pinch, and all to insinuate 
so fine a carcasse with alluring lookes, into the practise of follie. And 
dare you call them weake, which in force have vanquished the strongest? 
and no marvell, for what man hathe ever bin so strong, but hathe bin 
vanquished by fonde desires of lust? had Hercules bin burned? had 
Giges bin slayne? hadde Dionisius bin murthered? had Anchus, the 
sonnes of Arcinoé, Cyrus, and other innumerable Kings and Princes, 
dyed of mischiefe, but by the onely treason of women? what shoulde I 
speake of warres, sith Troy, the chiefe Citie of all Asia, was for a womans 
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sake sackt, wasted, and lefte desolate? I loth to recite Paricides, though 
Scilla murthered hir father Nisus, and caried his heare for a signe of 
love to his enimie King Minos, which scornefully refused the gift and 
abhominable giver, such are the frutes of lust, and outragious desires 
of women. And are they to bee thought simple, which in wiles have 
begiled the wisest? and true it is, for who hath ever bin deceyved, where 
he hathe never faithfully trusted? and whome shuld a man trust, if not 
his owne wife, with whome he lives, for whome he toyles, in whom he 
joyes, and from whome he should receyve most loyal love, and most 
comfortable delight? But alas, in stead of comforte, they give care to 
their husbands, in stead of joy, they bring sorrow, for meate mourning, 
for drinke dolor, for rest unquietnesse, for safety perils, for peace dis- 
cord, and at last for his good desertes, he is requited with the vile rewarde 
of mischiefe. Was not Albinus the firste King of the Lombardes, shame- 


fully murthered by his faire spouse Rosamund? was not Agamemnon. 


served after the same sorte wyth hys unchast wife Clytemnestra? howe 
spedde the wisest of them all? Were not Salomon, David, Caesar, Anto- 
nius, Tully, Marcus Aurelius and others, abused by the sleightes of their 
wives and women? And therefore who is nowe so fonde but wyll learne 
to bridle the affections of lust? who is so blinde that sees not the false 
entycementes of follie? and who so doltishe that will doate upon suche 
kytes of Cresides kynde? It is better with Phirimus the beautifull young 
Romaine, to deface the Majestie of comely favour and beautie, than with 
Narcissus to be confounded with his owne follie: it is more commenda- 
ble with Alexius to forsake the concupisence of the fleshe, and folow 
the sweete contemplation of wisedome, than with unhappie Cephalus to 
seeke the tryall of faithlesse folke, and fal into the snares of inevitable 
mischiefe. But in any wyse I would not have the vertuous women and 
modest virgines herewith offended: For the reprehension of Vice 
increaseth the glorie and prayse of Vertue, none otherwise, than the 
beautie of the sweete Rose more bravelye shewes it selfe being set 
amongst Nettles, and the Sunne appeareth more glorious in sight after 
the darke clowdes and droupyng shades of nyght is banished. And to the 
rest I tel this tale to stop their own envious conceit, and self hurting 
imagination. There was a Lady of base birth, and borne in a barbarous 
countrey, which by the favour of blinde fortune was raised unto the 
stage of honour, wherein bluntly behaving hir self, aswel towardes hir 
equals as inferiours, shee was generally mislyked of all sortes, in somuche 
as hir husbande also at length began to estrange himself unto hir, whose 
sad lokes she overhastily suspecting, or whither it be that a continual 
feare vexeth the guiltie minde (I cannot tell) but she runnes hastily to 
meete a secret friende of hirs which was then comming out of the fields 
with his gown in his neck, and a lame Crow whose wings he had maimed 
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in his hand, and sodainely bemoned hir case unto hym howe infortunate 
she was to be suspected without cause, with an ample discourse of hir 
misfortunes: The Gentleman knowing hir disease to have proceeded 
onelye from the jealousie of hir own conceit, had thought to have given 
hir good counsaile in playne termes, but he was disappoynted by the 
comming of hir husband, which sodeinelye came so them unwares, and 
therfore he gave hir this riddle for an answere before hir husbands face: 
Madam saith he, you demaund what was the cause that I spoiled this 
carren Crowe which as you say was innocent, and true it is, but yet sit- 
ting in the top of a tree safely shrowded from sight, shee could not be 
content, but discovered hir self by hir owne naturall voice, which is 
unpleasant for any man to heare: And therfore hath bin subject to this 
mischance as you see, whereof in my judgement hir selfe hath bene the 
chiefe occasion. And herewith smiling, they went in all togither, and the 
Gentleman rounding in hir eare, thus expounded his ridle. So Madam I 
doubt (sayeth hee) that the too muche declinyng unto your owne 
natural disposition, hath bene the onely cause that the winges of your 
worthie Fame are now galled with the spitefull shotte of suspition. And 
surely so it falles out many tymes wyth those (which are not very cun- 
ning dissemblers) that while they intende to coulour theyr craft by dis- 
simulation, they unwarily discover them selves by the force of their 
natural affection, for mature is above arte in the ignorant: And Vertue 
above all things is esteemed of the wyse. 
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Montaigne and Shakespeare Again 


By Marcaret T. Hopcen 


me one hundred and seventy years ago, or in 1781, Edward 
Capell, “a gentleman well-known by his indefatigable attention 
to the works of Shakespeare’ pointed out certain arresting similari- 
ties in a speech by Gonzalo in the Tempest and a passage in Mon- 
taigne’s essay Of the Caniballes. 

Writing about 1580 of certain Brazilian tribes located near Rio 
Janeiro, where the French had recently attempted a settlement 
under Villegaignon in 1555, Montaigne commented as follows: 


All things (saith Plato) are produced, either by nature, by fortune, or by 
arte. The greatest and fairest by one or the other of the two first, the 
least and imperfect by the last. Those nations seeme therefore so bar- 
barous unto mee, because they have received very-little fashion from 
humane wit, and are yet neere their originall naturalitie. The lawes of 
nature do yet commaund them, which are but little bastardized by ours. 
... [tis a nation, would I answere Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no 
knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, 
nor of politike superioritie; no use of service, of riches, or of poverty; no 
contracts, no successions, no dividences, no occupation but idle; no 
respect of kinred, but common, no apparrell but naturall, no manuring of 
lands, no use of wine, corne, or mettle. The very words that import 
lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulation, covetousnes . . . were never 
heard-of amongst-them. How dissonant would hee finde his imaginary 
common-wealth from this perfection?? 


Three decades later, or in 1611, the honest old counselor, seeking 
to console his shipwrecked master, is made by Shakespeare to say: 


Gonzalo. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord..., 
TP th’ commonwealth | would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 


1Anders, Heinrich R. D.: Shakespeare’s Book; a Dissertation on Shakespeare’s 
Reading and the Immediate Sources of his Works (Berlin, 1904), p. 228. 


2The Essayes or Morall, Politike and Militarie Discourses of Lo: Michaell de 
Montaigne ... First written by him in French. And now done into English by lobn 
Florio (London, 1603), p. 102. The more obvious similar elements in the two selec- 
tions have been italicized. 
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Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, til/th, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty... . 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavor. Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 

Sebastian. No marrying ’mong his subjects? 

Antonio. None, man! All idle—whores and knaves. 


Gonzalo. 1 would with such perfection govern, sir, 
T’ excel the golden age. 
( Tempest, Il, i, 143-68) 


According to the consensus of literary critics, the English play- 
wright, having read John Florio’s translation of Montaigne sometime 
between 1603 and 1611, took over parts of the French essayist’s lines; 
and to lend support to this thesis, many scholars have collected 
other parallel passages and turns of thought from both writers. The 
inference has been that, since the essays and their English translation 
were published earlier than the Tempest and certain other plays, 
any similarities observed are ascribable to the “influence” of the 
earlier author on the later, Montaigne on Shakespeare—or, as the 
anthropologist would put it, are due to borrowing rather than inde- 
pendent invention. The possibility of alternative interpretations, 
though occasionally mentioned in the critical literature, has received 
little sustained attention, Moreover, though both men participated 
in the same body of Renaissance ideas, including a frequently-stated, 
traditional view of the characteristics of “original,” “natural;’ bar- 
barian, or nonliterate man, the possibility that Shakespeare might 
have found the substance of Gonzalo’s lines somewhere else has not 
been fully explored. 

Two questions, therefore, of some interest to both literary critics 
and students of anthropological ideas still remain open: Was Mon- 
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taigne’s portrayal of a backward people in a faraway, little-known 
and new-found land, such as Brazil, the first of its kind? Was he, 
by so denying to the Brazilians the possession of commerce, a knowl- 
edge of letters, numbers, magistrates, occupations, agriculture and 
clothing—by so indulging in negatives—the creator of an ethnological 
genre, to which Shakespeare must have turned, as to an only example? 
The answer is no. Portrayals similar in thought, style, and phrase- 
ology may be found again and again in several earlier literatures. 
Could Shakespeare have had access to these earlier formulations of 
the traditional envisagement? The answer is that he could. 


Before assembling evidence of the existence of such a tradition, 
and of sources other than Montaigne accessible to Shakespeare, the 
intellectual milieu in which both men moved may be recalled by 
mentioning that in writing the essay Of the Caniballes Montaigne 
himself seems to have been preoccupied with at least two problems; 
and the essay, accordingly, is divisible into two parts. One of these 
problems was no doubt suggested by the voyages to the New World, 
and would now be quickly recognized as anthropological in char- 
acter. That is to say, having asked himself what manner of men the 
Brazilians were, “so strangely notable, and notably strange,’ Mon- 
taigne felt called upon to arrive at an adequate and objective descrip- 
tion of the culture of this hitherto unknown, nonliterate people. 
The other problem was also ultimately anthropological in intent, 
though less obviously so; and far more ancient, far more complex 
in its philosophical and historical provenience. Concerned with the 
general phenomenon of barbarism, it had been frequently stated 
throughout pagan and Christian antiquity in response to the obser- 
vation not of primitivism alone, not of cultural diversity alone, but 
rather of the two extremes of diversity, nations of men who were 
civil and nations of men who were uncivil. To what, it was asked, 
was this profound cleavage in mankind ascribable? 

In attacking the exacting task of arriving at an adequate and 
objective description of a contemporary New World culture, Mon- 
taigne was practical and modern, even when compared with those 
competent classical travelers and scholars who had engaged in 
similar undertakings. He realized at once that for hommes de cabinet, 
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such as himself, trustworthy informants were a first need; and among 
the returned travelers who drifted into his neighborhood, he ex- 
pressed preference for a “simple and rough hewen fellow” whom 
he regarded as more dependable, “more fit to yeelde a true testi- 
monie,’ than some of the subtler people. The latter might be more 
curious; they might take in more things; but they glossed them over. 
“They never represent things truely,’ complained Montaigne, “but 
fashion and maske them according to the visage they saw them in’ 

With the sheer number of customs, rites, and ceremonies in any 
one culture opposing an almost insurmountable barrier to really 
exhaustive description, a principle of choice was also necessary, based 
upon some acceptable criterion of importance. Here, said the 


Europocentric Frenchman, “we have no other ayme of truth and. 


reason than the example and Jdea of the opinions and customes of 
the countrie we live-in’’* Consequently, he made no attempt to 
describe every feature of the Brazilian manner of life. Rather, he 
selected only those elements which seemed to correspond with what 
in the culture of sixteenth-century France seemed important to a 
sixteenth-century Frenchman. Nevertheless, in the second part or 
body of this short essay, he sets forth the dwellings of these people, 
their diet, crafts, religion, practices of warfare, their system of con- 
sanguinity, customs of inheritance, and marriage. Then again, in 
the lines quoted above, where the problem of barbarism or incivility 
is handled, he directs attention to several other elements in many 
cultures—to trade (or its absence), to the knowledge of letters, gov- 
ernment, slavery, clothing, agriculture; and to the role barbarian 
peoples are called upon, in his view, to play in the general scheme 
of man’s historical experience. He leaves out much. But the longish 
paragraphs on the dwellings, diet, crafts, religion, and marriage 
among the Brazilians are not only new to the literature in the sense 
that they are descriptive of a newly discovered people, but new 
also in their refreshing attempt to adhere to the facts and to abstain 
from traditional moral or historical interpretations. And his whole 
canvas, as it lies patterned in several institutional categories ready 
for the colors and detail to be laid in, is almost as broad in intention 


8[bid., p. 101. 
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as that of the “first” great anthropologist, Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, 
three centuries later. 

On the other hand, in his treatment of the cleavage between civil 
and uncivil man, between civilization and barbarism, Montaigne 
is something less than modern. For, despite his frequent defense of 
barbarians, barbarism as a way of life had no place on the spectrum 
of civility for him, a point of view quite common among men of 
the Renaissance and inherited from their forebears. Among orthodox 
Christians, to be sure, a somewhat different opinion prevailed, based 
upon a Mosaic philosophy of history and shored up with tortuous 
logic. Confronted with civilized and noncivilized peoples, theolo- 
gians had long maintained that all men were members of the one 
family of God’s children, and hence culturally homogeneous, at 
least in the beginning of things. When pressed for further exegesis, 
the uncivil or unchristian tribes were accounted as sons of Adam, 
like their brothers everywhere, but the offspring of forefathers who 
had strayed from the family hearth at some critical moment in past 
time, and had then shaken off the bonds of the original homogeneous 
culture. To secular thinkers, however, especially to those whose 
judgment had been influenced by classical observers and commen- 
tators, the barbarians were peoples separate and distinct and apart, 
sometimes described in glowing nostalgic terms, as the existing 
“remainders” of an “original” and “natural” condition of human 
felicity; sometimes with some objectivity, some attention to the 
actual institutional behavior of nonliterate peoples, and an absence 
of nostalgia; and sometimes in terms of cultural deprivation, marked 
conventionally by the use of the negative, and implying either the 
immaturity, innocence, and charm of culturelessness, or the opposite, 
baseness, uncouthness, outlandishness. The provocative nature of 
the problem of barbarism and the conflict it brought about in some 
minds, both pagan and Christian, may be observed throughout the 
history of western thought. 

Montaigne was one of those for whom barbarism was best de- 
scribed by a resort to negatives, though whether it was a negative 
suggesting innocence and charm, or rudeness and outlandishness is 
not clear. The barbarian was he who “does not fit into our usages:’ 
Pointing to the Brazilians, barbarism was ethnologically the negation 
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of European society, devoid of those institutional features which 
were most highly prized by European man. The advantages which 
Europeans had enjoyed in commercial relations with one another, 
in letters, in law, in government, in the arts, and in husbandry were 
declared to be absent from the barbarian or primitive scene. In a 
selection of traits, which Shakespeare is charged with echoing, 
Montaigne said, this is a nation “that hath no kinde of traffike, no 
knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers,’ and so forth. 
Or as he elsewhere phrased their deprivation, these people “passe 
their life in a wonderfull kinde of simplicitie and ignorance, without 
letters, or lawes, and without Kings or any religion,’ in a condition 
“neere their original naturalitie’’ 

Significantly enough, it was not to Montaigne’s clear and objective 
description of the culture of the Brazilians, obtained from livin 
informants, that Shakespeare is alleged to have turned when he had 
Gonzalo’s speech to write. His purported model was the conven- 
tionalized introduction to that portrayal, employed by Montaigne 
to clarify his general position on the general phenomenon of bar- 
barism. Why should Shakespeare have chosen (either from the pages 
of Montaigne or elsewhere) a conventionalized statement rather 
than a recent product of careful observation? Why should Gonzalo 
have been made to describe his island commonwealth in negative 
rather than positive terms, when positive models were possibly 
available? The final answers to questions such as these, if there are 
any, must be left to those skillful in reading human motives. It seems 
not unlikely, however, that the choice was made because Shake- 
speare was a dramatist rather than an ethnologist; because the action 
of the Tempest seemed to call for lines which would portray to 
audiences an island Utopia in the briefest, the most evocative, and 
above all, the most familiar terms. At all events, the lines in question, 
with their terse phrases, their economy of statement, their repetitive 
negatives and repetitive selection of the same group of culture ele- 
ments, leave the impression of a laconic formula, worn down to its 
bare essentials by long use—an effect enhanced not only by 
the reappearance in the Tempest of the same features found in 
Of the Caniballes but by two more verbatim references in another 
essay by Montaigne, An Apologie of Raymond Sebond, where the 
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Brazilians, or New World peoples in gerieral, are referred to as “with- 
out letters, or lawes, and without Kings or any religion:”* 

It would seem that here in the several conceptual elements dis- 
tinguishable in the lines—in the assumed historical “neereness” of 
existing, nonliterate peoples to their “original; “natural” state; in 
construing contemporary barbarians as existing in a contem- 
porary Golden Age, which for Europeans had been regretfully 
relegated to a dim and mythical past; in the use of the negative and 
a limited, but almost immutable, list of customs and institutions to 
which the negative was properly applicable—are the idea-units of 
a traditional description of far-off, little known, non-European man, 
a description far too complex, far too assured, despite the train of 
problems it invokes, to have been advanced for the first time by 
one man, Montaigne, and then repeated by another, Shakespeare. 
Even without further evidence, it seems more likely that when 
Montaigne found himself confronted with the existence of barbar- 
ism vis a vis civilization—that antithesis inexplicable even to this 
day—or when Shakespeare needed lines to convey the innocence 
and charm of his imaginary island, both, with relief, fell back on 
a tradition that is as old as the hills in England and France, on a 


traditional answer to a traditional problem which, having been 
formalized long before, had been transmitted to the learned men 
of the Renaissance from the learned men of classical antiquity. 


It would be ill-advised to try to assemble all the instances of the 
use of this formula of description prior to Montaigne and Shake- 
speare, or even to try to lay a finger on the one man by whom the 
tradition, or any of its elements, was transmitted to them. Suffice it 
to say that no one as well read as they could have failed to come 
upon it. It was on the tip of every pen whenever the peoples of 
the New World were under discussion; or when the qualities of 
early, or far-off, or barbarous, or uncivil, or primitive man were 
subjects of debate. 

It appears, for example, in that learned work De Ja Vicissitude 
ou Variété des Choses en Univers published in 1575 by Loys le Roy 


‘Ibid., pp. 284, 288. 
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(ca. 1510-77), called Regius, just five years before Montaigne pub- 
lished his Essays, though possibly not before the actual writing of Of 
the Caniballes. Concerning the savages of the New World, Le Roy 
sets forth in words recalling Montaigne and anticipating Shakespeare 
that “they which have navigated thither, have found many people 
living yet as the first men, without letters, without Lawes, without 
Kings, without common wealthes, without arts; but yet not without 
religion....”* Again, describing the backward northern and southern 
peoples of the old European world, somewhat after the manner 
adopted by Bodin, he says that they, too, “are not civil by nature, 
nor governed by discipline, nor conjoined in habitations, neither 
do they sowe nor plant: helpe themselves little or nothing with 
manuary trades; exchange in their bargaining one thing for another,. 
not knowing the use of money: but living without houses, townes, 
cities... dwelling in fields or Champaignes infinitely large . . . with- 
out waies or bounds....”*® Here, in De la Vicissitude, one finds 
the acultural condition, or barbarism, expressed by a slightly differ- 
ent choice of nonexistent customary or ceremonial activities than 
in Montaigne or Shakespeare, with the result that if all three are 
combined, one emerges with a fairly complete list of all the elements 
in the traditional formula, or certainly with those most frequently 
invoked, such as “no (or without) letters; no (or without) laws; 
no (or without) kings (or magistrates, government, commonwealth, 
rule, commanders) ; no arts (or occupation); no traffic (or shipping, 
navigation); no husbandry (or agriculture, tillage, tillth, vineyard, 
sowing or planting); no-money (or no exchange, gold, riches); no 
weapons (no war, knives, pikes, swords, etc.); no clothes (naked); 
no marrying (no wedding, no respect of kinred); no bourne or 
bound (without waies or bounds)?’ 

In Les Singularités de la France antarctique (le Brésil) published 
in 1557 by André Thevet (1502-1590), some years before Mon- 
taigne could have written Of the Caniballes, the Ethiopians are 
described as “without the knowledge of God and his law”; and the 


5Of the Interchangeable Course, or Variety of Things in the whole World... 
Written in French by Loys le Roy called Regius: and Translated into English by R.A. 
(London, 1594), sig. F3v. 


*Ibid., sig. Cév - Dir. 
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Brazilian Americans as “a marvelous strange wild and brutish people, 
without Fayth, without Lawe, without Religion, and without any 
civilitie; but living as brute beasts, as nature hath brought them 
out, eating herbes and rootes, beings always naked as well women 
eerie 

In Antwerp in the year 1520, only about a quarter of a century 
after the discovery of America, an obscure scholar named Johann 
Boemus (fl. 1500) published what appears to have been one of the 
earliest compendia or collections of the customs of mankind entitled 
Omnium Gentium Mores, Leges, & Ritus, ex multis clarissimis rerum 
scriptoribus. Here at this early date the negative is again employed 
to indicate the nonexistence of civility or culture and in connection 
with many traits that appear in the lines in the Tempest and in Of 
the Caniballes; but not, this time, among New World savages. Boemus 
was either ignorant of the few voyagers’ relations which contained 
descriptions of New World peoples; or preferred to employ the 
traditional description of a people without culture in its more medi- 
eval or pre-lapsarian context to make clear to his readers “the rude 
simplicitie of the first worlde, from Adam to the floud; and the 
like acultural condition of several groups of supposedly contempo- 
rary men, such as the Libians, the Ichthiophagi, and the Brahmins. 
From Adam to the flood, according to Boemus, men lived “skateryng 
on the earthe, without knowledge of money... or Merchauntes 
trade, no manner of exchange (other than barter) . . . no man claimed 
aught for his severalle, but lande and water were as commune to 
al, as Ayer and Skie... thei gaped not for honour, ne hunted after 
richesse, but eche man contented with a little, passes his daies in 
the wilde fielde.... Not then environed with walles, ne pente up 
with rampers and diches of deapthe, but walking at free scope. . . 
without knowledge of evillesy ... without lawe or rule, or facion 
of life, roiling and rowmyng . . . without place of abode’’ The Libians 
lived a rude and savage kind of life, using “neither swords nor 
knyves nor any other weapons,’ and observed “neither lawe nor 
equitie toward strangers.’ While the Brahmins, beloved of medieval 
legend and true people of the Golden Age, by reason of their omis- 


tAndré Thevet, The New Found Worlde, or Antarctike, wherin is contained 
Wonderful and Strange Things ... (London, 1568), sig. G3r. 
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sions rather than their commissions, lived “a pure and simple life, led 
with no likerous lusts’ They longed “for no more than nature 
requyreth naturallye . .. desiryng no suche as other menne tourne the 
worlde almost upside downe to have . . . but suche as the earth 
unploughed, or undolven yeldeth of herself. And because thei 
acqueinte not their table with surfet, in dede thei know not so many 
kindes of sicknesses, ne so many names of diseases as we doe . . . Thei 
have no neide to crave one anothers helpe and reliefe, wher no man 
maketh clayme by (thine) and by (myne) but every manne taketh 
what he lusteth and lusteth no more than he niedeth. . . . Thei have no 
officers of Justice among them . . . Ther can no lawe appiere, because 
none offence appeareth. . . . Neither is there any kinde of bonde 
knowen amonge them: . . . For the building of their houses, they 
sende not over sea for stone, thei burn no Calton to make lime. . . thei 
bake no brickes, nor digge no sande’ There is no glittering apparel, he 
says, no war. “Thei have neither moote halls, ne universities, whose 
disagreeable doctrine more leaning to apishe arte, then natural reason 
and experience, never bringethanyestaye, or certeinte of thinges. .. .”* 

Still earlier, in 1503, in a letter written to Lorenzo Pietro Fran- 
cesco di Medici, and reflecting current opinion rather than actual 
voyage experience, Amerigo Vespucci describes the native Ameri- 
cans as having “no cloth, either wool, flax, or cotton, because they 
have no need of it; nor have they any private property, every thing 
being in common. They live amongst themselves without king or 
ruler... having as many wives as they please [no marriage].... 
They have no temples or laws, nor are they idolaters. What more 
can I say! They live according to nature. ...”” 

Then again in the first Decade of his De Orbe Novo Decades octo, 
published in Seville in 1511, Peter Martyr is even more detailed 
in his description of the American Indians, and approached the 
eloquence, though not the length, of Boemus on his Brahmins. In 
his references to the Golden Age, and the innocence of the indige- 


8Johann Boemus, The Fardle of Facions conteining the Aunciente Maners, Cus- 
tomes and Lawes, of the Peoples enhabiting the two partes of the Earth, called 
Affricke and Asie (London, 1555), sig. L7v; L8r and v; Mrv. 


®*Amerigo Vespucci, The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci and other Documents 
illustrative of bis Career, trans. Clements R. Markham (London, 1894), p. 42. 
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nous Americans, the similarity to Shakespeare’s lines is interesting. 
“Lande is as common as the sunne, and water; Myne and Thyne 
(the seedes of all mischeefe) have no place with them.... A fewe 
thinges contente them, havyng no delyght in suche superfluities, 
for the whiche in other places menne take infinite paynes, and 
commit manye unlawfull actes. ... But among these symple soules, 
a fewe clothes serve the naked: weightes and measures are not neede- 
ful to suche as can not sky] of crafte and deceyte, and have not the 
use of pestiferous money, the seede of innumerable mischeeves: 
so that yf we shall not be ashamed to confesse the trueth, they 
seeme to live in that golden worlde of the whiche olde wryters 
speake so muche, wherein menne lyved symplye and innocentlye 
without enforcement of lawes, without quarrelying, judges and 
libelles, content only to satisfie nature, without further vexation 
for knowledge of thynges to come. ... They are content with so 
lytle, that in so large a countrey they have rather superfluitie than 
scarcenesse: so that (as we have sayde before) they seeme to lyve 
in the golden worlde without toyle, lyvynge in open gardens, not 
entrenched with dyches, divided with hedges, or defended with 
walles; they deale truely one with another without lawes, without 
bookes, and without judges. . . . ”*° 

All of these books by Le Roy, Thevet, Boemus, and Peter Martyr, 
originating on the Continent and published first in Latin or French, 
were frequently reissued and soon translated. The English editions 
antedated the composition of the Tempest by seventeen, forty-three, 
fifty-six and fifty-six years respectively. Le Roy’s De la Vicissitude 
ou Variété des Choses en ? Univers was printed four times from 1575 
to 1583 and appeared in English in 1594. Thevet’s Les Singularités 
de la France antarctique, first published in French in 1557, was put 
into English eleven years later in 1568. From 1520 to 1611 the 
Omnium Gentium Mores by Boemus appeared in no fewer than 
twenty-four impressions or editions in five languages. Eleven of these 
were in Latin, five in Italian, four in French, and three or more in 


10“The First Booke of the Decades of the Ocean, written by Peter Martyr of 
Angleria Milenoes” in The History of Travayle in the West and East Indies ... 
Gathered in parte, and done into Englyshe by Richarde Eden... (London, 1577), 
sig. C7r, D8v. 
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English. And the first Decade of Peter Martyr’s De Orbe Novo 
Decades octo was made available for English readers by Richard 
Eden in 1555, the same year that Boemus became available as The 
Fardle of Facions. 

But the traditional formula of description was not transmitted to 
England by the translation of Continental authors alone. It appeared 
also in the work of Englishmen, and this before Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne in 1603. To mention only a few: in 1599 when George 
Abbot (1562-1635), Master of University College at Oxford and 
later Archbishop of Canterbury, prepared A Briefe Description of 
the Whole Worlde as a useful geographical text for his students, it 
seemed necessary to acquaint them, at least to a small degree, with 
the native folk of America. His mode of expression is familiar. “At. 
the first arriving of the Spaniardes,’ he says, “. .. they founde in those 
partes nothing shewing trafique or knowledge of any other Nation, 
but the people naked, uncivill, some of them devourers of mans flesh, 
ignorant of shipping, without all kinde of learning, having no remem- 
berance of history or writing among them, never having heard of 
any such religion as in other places of the world is knowne: but being 
utterly ignorant of Scripture, or Christ, or Moyses, or any 
as 

Some years earlier, in 1582 in the new translation by Stephen Bat- 
man (1537-87) of the great medieval encyclopedia, De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum, compiled by Bartholomeus Anglicus in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, the translator occasionally improves upon 
the original. In speaking of several peoples, but notably the Albanians, 
he introduces what had already become an Elizabethan common- 
place by saying that these folk “were first poore and simple, and as 
shepherds not having knowledge of money, nor of any number above 
one hundred, living by exchange (barter), not knowing weight, 
measure, nor husbandry... . They honored for God the Sun and the 
moon... .””? 

And still earlier, in 1559 and 1518, William Cuningham (b. 1531) 
and John Rastall (d. 1536), each after his own fashion, employed the 


11London, 1599, sig. Dér. 


12Batman uppon Bartholome, his Booke De Proprietatibus Rerum, Newly cor- 
rected, enlarged and amended ... (London, 1582) Liber XV, sig. Do3r. 
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same convention. In Cuningham’s Cosmographical Glasse the people 
of America “‘as are by travaile founde out,’ are described as having 
“no kinde of Marchandise;’ “no estimation” for gold or jewels, “no 
law or order observed of wedlocke?** While in Rastall’s interlude 
The Nature of the Four Elements (ca. 1518) it is said that the natives 


... lyve all bestly; 
For they nother knowe God nor the devell, 
Nor never harde tell of hevyn nor hell, 
Wrytynge, nor other scripture; 
But yet instede of God Almyght, 
They honour the son for his great lyggt, 
And that doth them great pleasure; 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all, 
But wodes, cotes, and cavys small, . . .“* 


How customary it was to refer to New and Old World barbarians 
in these conventionalized terms may also be seen from other instances 
which appeared in the literature in the years immediately following 
the composition of the Tempest in 1611. Writing in 1613 of the peo- 
ples recently “discovered in the last Age of the World, Samuel Pur- 
chas (1577?-1626) describes them as “they which never wore clothes 
on their bodies, never furnished their mindes with Arts, never knew 
any Law ... or Magistrate, but their Fathers:”** In 1615, in the trans- 
lation of Les Etats, Empires, et Principautez du Monde (1614) by 
Pierre d’Avity (1573-1635) the author fits the convention to Mexico 
and Peru by remarking that “among the people of the New world” 
those leading a savage and brutish life are “without commaunders, 
without lawes, without any forme of civilitie, or policie”” D’Avity 
also makes an effort, unusual for his generation, to give greater preci- 
sion to the concept of barbarism. In so doing, he divides it into five 
“degrees.” In the first are those who have no knowledge of divinity or 
religion; in the second, “those who sow not, nor have any tillage”, 


18London, 1559, fol. zor. 


4T he Interlude of the Four Elements: an early Moral Play, ed. J. O. Halliwell, 
Percy Society, Early English Poetry ... (London, 1848), vol. 22, p. 30. 


15Purchas his Pilgrimage. Or, Relations of the World and the Religions Observed 
in all Ages and Places discovered, from the Creation unto this present ... (London, 
1613), p. 26. 
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the third consists in nakedness for some have “no feeling of honestie 
(which moved Adam to cover himselfe)”; the fourth degree refers 
to habitations, for the most barbarous “have no other dwelling but 
in caves or hollow trees, and in that which defends them from the 
wind, cold, and raine, without any industrie”; while the fifth sort of 
brutishness “consists in government. For some being altogether bar- 
barous, live without lawes or commaunder, either in peace or 
warre:”*° Again in Pedro Mexia (1496-1552) The Treasurie of Aun- 
cient and Moderne Times," first published in Seville in 1542 and 
translated into English in 1613-19, the King is reported to have 
been very attentive “to hear what a worthy Relation Columbus 
made, wondering greatly, that the people [in America] should have 
no Habite, Learning, Mony, Iron, Corne, Wine, neyther any Ani- 
mall which was greater then a Dogge, nor Shippes, or Boates of an 
bignesse:’ Nor should Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) be omitted from 
among these seventeenth-century figures, for when writing of the 
natural or earliest condition of mankind in the Leviathan, published 
in 1651, he says that “during the time men live without a common 
Power to keep them all in awe, they are in a condition which is called 
Warre. .. . In such condition, there is no place for Industry; because 
the fruit thereof is uncertain: and consequently no Culture of the 
Earth; no Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be 
imported by Sea; no commodious Building; no Instruments of mov- 
ing, and removing such things as require much force; no Knowledge 
of the face of the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; no Letters; no 
Society; and which is worst of all, continuall feare, and danger of 
violent death; And the life of man solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short?”** 

But these examples from Continental and English sources during 
the Renaissance still fail to convey how old was the intellectual con- 
vention which took shape in the presence of the troublesome and 


16T he Estates, Empires, & Principallities of the World ... Translated out of French 
by Edw: Grimstone ... (London, 1615), pp. 252, 266. 


17T he Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times. Containing the Learned Collec- 
tions, Judicious Readings, and Memorable Observations . . . (London, 1613-19), 
II, 920. 


18London, 1651, pp. 83, 84. 
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unassimilable facts of incivility and barbarism, Attention should be 
called, therefore, to earlier uses of the traditional formula of descrip- 
tion during the Middle Ages and antiquity. As Lovejoy and Boas 
make clear in their studies of cultural primitivism,”* the learned men 
among the pagans and early Christians when called upon, as were 
their successors, to deal with the characteristics of the original people 
—the people living beyond the dated, or the far-off, little-known or 
legendary folk—were inclined to endow them “with none of the para- 
phernalia of civilization, none of the luxuries and superfluities of 
urban culture:’ They were portrayed, on the contrary, as wanting in 
the evidences of civility, and wanting in many of the very same ele- 
ments that are mentioned during the Renaissance, and by Montaigne 
and Shakespeare. 

A notable case was the Brahmins who, appearing in Boemus’ 
Omnium Gentium Mores in 1520, made a still earlier literary debut 
in the Roman d@ Alexandre in the fourth century. “They dwell,” it 
was said, “by a river in a state of nature, living in nakedness. There is 
no four-footed beast among them, no agriculture, no iron, no build- 
ing, no fire, no bread, no wine, no clothing, nor anything pertaining 
to the productive arts or pleasure:’ We Brahmins, they are reported 
to have said of themselves, “lead a life which is simple and pure; . . . 
we are unwilling to possess more than the law of our nature requires. 
... We prepare no drugs for ourselves; we seek no aid for the health 
of our bodies. Riches we do not love; among us there is no envy. ... 
We have no law courts, because we do no evil. .. . It is unlawful 
among us to plough a field with a ploughshare and to yoke oxen to 
the wagon. ... We hold no man in servitude. ...We do not crush stones 
into lime to build dwelling houses . . . We lay no foundations on 
which to build palaces, for we dwell either in trenches or in mountain 
caves ... Our women do not deck themselves to be pleasing. . . . 
We sail not the seas for business, nor do we send emissaries to foreign 
lands. . . 2° Twelve centuries later, Shakespeare speaks through 
Gonzalo of “tilth none” (no agriculture); “no use of metal” (no 


19George Boas, Essays on Primitivism and related Ideas in the Middle Ages (Balti- 


more, 1948); Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and related Ideas in 
Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935). 
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iron); “no use of wine” (no wine); “no use of corn” (no bread); 
“all men idle” (no productive arts); “no name of magistrate” (no 
law courts). 

Again, it is interesting to find that the Scythians, who occupied 
a place among the nations of antiquity not unlike that held later 
during the Renaissance by the Indians of North and South America, 
were similarly described. These ancient wagon-dwellers and nomads, 
said Strabo at the end of the first century B.c., “know nothing 
about the storing of food, or about the peddling of merchandise 
either, except for the exchange of wares [barter]”; and they earned 
the praise of Homer as men “who by no means spend their lives 
on contracts and money-getting, but actually possess all things in 
common .. . and above all things have their wives and their children: 
in common?”* 

At about the same time two other nations, the Aethiopians and 
the Essenes, receive their due at the hands of Agatharchides (late 
second century B.c.) and Philo Judaeus (first century B.c.—first cen- 
tury A.D.). “Since they do not crave power,’ the Aethiopians “are 
not involved in contentions... And since they do not love super- 
fluity, they do not many things to others . . . which are unnecessary. 
And since they do not start great feuds...they are not undone 
by the misfortunes of their kinsmen. They do not endanger their 
lives by navigation for the sake of gain... [the Tempest: ‘no kind 
of traffic’]. But needing little they have few griefs.... None is 
troubled by the absence of what is beyond his ken. . . . These people, 
moreover, are not governed by laws [the Tempest: ‘no name of 
magistrate’]. For why need one be subservient to ordinances who 
is able to be honest without instruction?” The Essenes, for their 
part, were said to live in villages, “avoiding cities on account of 
the habitual lawlessness of urban dwellers. . .. Some of them cultivate 
the earth, and others practice the useful arts... not storing up gold 
and silver [the Tempest: ‘riches .. . none’] . . . but providing all 
things that are needed.... Among these men you would find no 
makers of arrows nor javelins nor of swords nor of helmets nor of 
breastplates nor of shields; nor any armorer nor maker of military 


21Lovejoy and Boas, pp. 289, 326-27. 
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machines nor any one who makes things related to war... . they 
never dream of trade or commerce or navigation, rejecting with 
abhorence the causes of greed. There is not a single slave among 
them... [the Tempest: ‘And use of service . . . none’ ]?””” 

Finally, turning back to the Works and Days, Hesiod will be 
found recounting the myth of Prometheus, that initial expression, 
in literature, of Greek speculation concerning the original condition 
of humankind. Here the first men are envisaged as destitute of 
even the rudiments of culture, or as Plato was later to say in his 
Protagorus, “naked, unshod, unbedded, and unarmed.’ After the 
time of Hesiod, as Professor Teggart points out, “this condition 
was habitually described by the simple process of prefixing a nega- 
tive to any object in the present that was thought of as a cultural 
acquisition.’ And concurrently, by a turn of thought, another con- 
clusion was reached, namely: that the culture of man in early times 
(or its lack) was like that of the barbarians today.”* 


Did Shakespeare borrow directly from Montaigne? This short 
question is not as simple as it looks. It brings up the problem so 
often, long, and subtly debated by literary critics of the “influence” 
of one literary artist upon another, with all of its pitfalls. Indeed, 


an affirmative answer depends on the presentation of evidence, such 
as a judge and jury might be willing to accept, that Shakespeare’s 
hands once turned the pages of Florio’s translation, that Shake- 
speare’s eyes fell at least momentarily upon the introductory pages 
of the essay Of the Caniballes, that Shakespeare’s pen copied the 
lines he saw before him or remembered. This type of documentation, 
it goes without saying, has not been produced. Yet speaking with 
something less than sober adherence to demonstrable fact, and judg- 
ing by the closeness of correspondences, it seems not unlikely that 
some indebtedness may have existed. For given, from classical to 
modern times, the many like statements of the traditional formula 
of description, the lines in the Tempest are still more like those in 
Of the Caniballes than any one other formulation. The obvious 


22]bid., p. 350. 


*3Frederick J. Teggart, “The Argument of Hesiod’s Works and Days? Journal 
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parallelisms, the accessibility of French thought to English readers, 
the toleration during the Renaissance of what later came to be 
thought of as plagiarism, all these suggest that Shakespeare may 
have read the Florio translation; and, already familiar with the ideas 
imparted by the selection in question, took from it what he wanted, 
as from a common stock, with no self-consciousness and no effort 
to disguise the transaction. 

On the other hand, it seems obvious that Montaigne, far from 
being original in his envisagement of the lineaments of barbarism, 
was as heavily indebted to some predecessor or predecessors as 
Shakespeare has been alleged to be to him; or, putting the matter 
differently, that had the French essayist’s work never fallen into 
the hands of the English dramatist, Gonzalo’s speech might well 
have been written in the same vein. This is suggested not only by 
the like-mindedness of Le Roy, Thevet, Martyr, Boemus, Mexia, 
Purchas, D’Avity, and Hobbes in their envisagement of early, primi- 
tive, barbarous, nonliterate or New World man, but also by Shake- 
speare’s likeness to them, especially at certain points where he 
exhibits independence of Montaigne’s essay. For there are differences 
between Montaigne and Shakespeare as well as correspondences; and 
these differences are arresting because they seem to indicate in a 
still more positive fashion Shakespeare’s familiarity with sources 
other than Montaigne. 

In Gonzalo’s commonwealth, for example, Shakespeare forbids 
war: 


Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have. 


This rejection of arms and armed struggle is absent from Montaigne’s 
rendition of the conventional description, but is frequent in other 
portrayals of barbarous man, and in words enough like those of 
Gonzalo to cause some reflection. There were Libians, according 
to Johann Boemus writing in 1520, who used neither “swords nor 
knyves nor any other kind of weapons”; and there were Brahmins 
among whom there were “no warres.’** There were Essenes, accord- 
ing to a first-century author, who were “no makers of arrows nor 


24Supra, note 8. 
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javelins nor swords nor helmets nor breastplates nor shields; nor 
any armorer nor maker of military machines.’ 

Nor is Shakespeare’s “Bourn, bound of land... none” in Mon- 
taigne, but it appears in Le Roy when he speaks of the natives of 
America “dwelling in fields or Champaignes infinitely large . . . 
without waies or bounds”;”* in Boemus, when the men of the rude 
simplicity of the first world are described as then “not environed 
with walles, ne pente up with rampers and diches of deapthe”; and 
in Peter Martyr, when the Americans are pictured as “lyvynge in 
open gardens, not entrenched with dyches, divided with hedges, or 
defended with walles:’”" 


Again, in the plantation of the isle, Gonzalo holds that 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavor... . 

... but nature should bring forth 

Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 


Whether Shakespeare intended in these words merely to express 
approval of the simple life, unfettered by the responsibilities of 
possession, or whether he wished to advocate the common owner- 
ship of goods, is not clear. In any event, each is a thought which, 
remaining unstressed in Montaigne, receives emphasis at the hands 
of Shakespeare and several earlier commentators on the strange 
peoples who lived on the fringes of the known world. The Brahmins, 
according to Boemus and the still earlier Roman d@’ Alexandre, longed 
“for no more than nature requyreth naturallye” every man taking 
“what he lusteth and lusteth no more then he neideth?’* The Ameri- 
can Indians, according to Vespucci, had no private property;” and 
according to Peter Martyr, were contented with a few things, “hav- 
ing no delyght in suche superfluities, for the whiche in other places 


25Supra, note 22. 

26Supra, note 6. 

27Supra, note 8, The First Booke of the Decades of the Ocean, sig. D8v. 
28Supra, note 8. 
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menne take infinite paynes, and commit manye unlawfull actes’’” 
The Scythians spent no part of their lives in money-getting, but 
actually possessed all things in common;™ and, according to Plato 
in the Statesman (272-73), the first men “had no property or fami- 
lies, but the earth gave them an abundance of fruits, which grew 
on trees and shrubs unbidden, and were not planted by the hand 
of man:’ Shakespeare’s independence of Montaigne in these instances 
is an argument for his access to and dependence on more ancient 
interpretations of the traditional description. 

Having said this much, having pointed out the frequently reiter- 
ated elements in the formula for dealing with Jes pays lointains, it 
should occasion no surprise that Montaigne and Shakespeare em- 
ployed similar ideas. After all, neither of them was an investigator 
or scientist. With accurate knowledge of newly-discovered, savage 
peoples as meager as it was, the temptation to fall back upon cus- 
tomary modes of expression, to classify nations by one or a few 
familiar qualities, to polarize and stereotype, was as strong in the 
Elizabethan period as it is today. This is not to say that there were 
no other traditions of an ethnological character ready to hand, upon 
which the essayist or dramatist might have called, had they so desired; 
many of these are to be found in such works as those of Lovejoy 


and Boas on primitivism in antiquity and the Middle Ages. The fact 
to be reckoned with is that this very ancient model was the one 
chosen by both men, not alone, as some have thought, because it 
embodied the ideas of the Golden Age and the Noble Savage, but 
because, with the use of these philosophical, moral, and historical 
ingredients, it included others of an equally ancient ethnological 
character. 


80Supra, note 10. 
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More Tears for Lord Hastings 


By H. T. SwepenBeEre, Jr. 


> SUMMER OF 1649 was troubled and desolate for believers 
in ancient order. In January the impossible had happened when 
on a drear day the King of England was beheaded. Shortly there- 
after the House of Lords was abolished, and the Royalist cause was 
hopeless indeed, 

Like many another noble house, the great family of Hastings, 
one of the most ancient and honorable in the realm, was now hard 
pressed by the triumphant Parliamentarians. Henry Hastings, Lord 
Loughborough, had been one of the most active and gallant of the 
King’s officers. He had been made Colonel-General of the Royalist 
forces in Leicestershire and in this position had been successful 
enough to earn the gratitude of the King and the hatred of the 
Parliament. He had fortified the family place at Ashby and had 
held out there until May of 1646. At the end of the second Civil 
War he was imprisoned but escaped to join Charles II in Holland; 
but the Parliamentarians did not forget him, and they took their 
revenge on his family. 

His brother Ferdinando, 6th Earl of Huntingdon, at the beginning 
of the wars had been nominally on the side of Parliament, but he 
took no active part in military affairs, staying mostly at the family 
seat of Ashby or at the King’s garrison at Lichfield. This inactivity 
did not save him from the fury of the Parliament. According to 
Sir William Dugdale, 


... He saw those goodly Towers at Ashby made utterly ruines, in 1648, 
by virtue of an Ordinance of the then Parliament which passed 25 Nov. 
the same year for demolishing all such places of strength, amongst which 
this was particularly mention’d. 

Wceh destruction at Ashby was cheifly carryed on, by Thomas Ld. 
Grey of Groby .... one of the late King’s murtherers; who having a 
former (though unjust) quarrell with this family, tooke occasion, by his 
power wth the late usurpers, to revenge it thus: the meanes whereby he 
effected these his unworthy Ends, being by their Committee then sitting 
at Leicester. Wch Committee having sent some of their members to view 
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the place, imploy’d divers persons to demolish them, by undermin- 
ing... . 

This was only one disaster, for through sequestration and the loss 
of revenue from Irish and other estates, the Earl was in serious 
financial trouble and was soon to be imprisoned in the Fleet for debt. 
Then suddenly on the 24th of June, 1649, fate dealt him and his 
wife the severest blow of all. On that day Henry, their only son, 
was carried away by the smallpox, being then in his 2oth year. 

The seventeenth-century Englishman was preoccupied with 
death. It was never far from his thoughts, it was a part of his con- 
versation, and it was a staple of his writings. As a result of this, one 
of the most popular poetic forms of the age was the funeral elegy. 
When the promising and popular young Prince Henry died in 1612, 
the presses of the country poured out a seemingly endless stream 
of elegiac verse. In 1637 it was the death of an obscure young man, 
Edward King, which called forth a volume of elegies and gave us 
one of the noblest poems in the language. This was of course Lycidas, 
The reader of seventeenth-century verse will come upon many 
another such volume, though he will look in vain for another Lycidas. 

It is not surprising therefore that the death of the only son and 
heir of the Earl of Huntingdon should have been the occasion for 


another memorial volume. Late in 1649 it appeared, black with 
mourning borders, entitled Lachrymae Musarum; The Tears of the 
Muses: Exprest in Elegies; Written by divers persons of Nobility 
and Worth, Upon the death of the most hopefull, Henry Lord Hast- 
ings, Onely Sonn of the Right Honourable Ferdinando Earl of 
Huntingdon, Heir-generall of the high born Prince George Duke 


1Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., IV, 351. This manuscript is now in the Hunt- 
ington Library. The “ordinance” to which Dugdale refers was a resolution of the 
Commons, passed November 25, 1648. Cf. Journals of the House of Commons, V1 
(1803), 87: “Resolved, &c. That the Garison of Ashby de la Zouch be forthwith 
slighted, and made untenable” Note also E. W. Hensman, “The East Midlands and 
the Second Civil War, May to July, 1648? Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th ser., VI (1923), 127. 


At the end of 1645, in a petition to the Committee for Compounding, he sum- 
marized his desperate situation: “Whilst at Ashby, the County Commissioners 
sequestered all his estate, and allowed him nothing for himself, wife, and 7 small 
children but what he compounded for, and he is heavily in debt. Has lost 1,000 /. a 
year in Ireland, 646 /. in England, and cannot bring up his children’ (Calendar of 
the Committee for Compounding, p. 1043.) 
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of Clarence, Brother to King Edward the fourth. It contained thirty- 
nine elegies, thirty-one in English, six in Latin, one in Latin and 
English, and one in Greek and Latin. Among the better-known 
contributors of “Nobility and Worth” were Sir Aston Cokayne, 
Alexander Brome, Richard Brome, Charles Cotton, Sir John Den- 
ham, Robert Herrick, Andrew Marvell, and John Dryden. 

The poets rang the changes on the conventional elegiac themes: 
they praised the ability and promise of young lord; they spoke of 
the evil times which could produce so tragic a loss; and they con- 
soled the young woman whom Hastings had been going to marry. 
Her loss seemed especially pathetic, for Henry Hastings died on 
the very eve of his wedding, as a line in Lachrymae Musarum tells us: 
“Pridié Sponsalium (proh Hymenze) Funere luit immaturo:’ [On 
the day before his espousal (on the brink of marriage) he suffered 
untimely death.] Alexander Brome chose this theme for his poem, 
entitling it “Upon the unhappie Separation of those united Souls, 
The Honorable Henry Lord Hastings, And his beloved Parallel’’ 
With more commiseration than poetic fire, he wrote: 


Poor Hemistick! that but began to be 

Inoculated, when she lost the Tree. 

She that had flam’d her soul with Hymens fires, 
Who with full Say/s, blown on with strong desires, 
In reach of Hav’n, in sight of Safety, sinks; 

Up to the lips in Nectar, yet not drinks. 

She that had past the Gulf of Love and Wo, 
(Which none but we, that taste and feel, can know) 
Now must love o’er again, and come to be 

New disciplin’d in Cupids A, B, C. 

How vast a world has she to range about? 

How long a search, ere she can finde one out, 
Second to him?* 


Herrick, Marvell, and Dryden also mourned the sad case of blighted 
young love. 

Lord Hastings had been engaged to marry Elizabeth Mayerne, 
daughter of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, who was one of 
the most distinguished medical men of his day, being physician to 


’Lachrymae Musarum, sig Esv. 
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James I, Charles I, and Charles II. It was Sir Theodore who attended 
the young lord in his fatal illness. While it is natural that the poets 
should have written of young love crossed by death, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that there was more of convenience than of passion 
in the match. Dugdale tells us that the Earl of Huntingdon set great 
store by the match in his desperate attempts to extricate himself 
from financial difficulties. Furthermore, in several letters now in 
the Huntington Library, Lucy, Countess of Huntingdon, mentioned 
the match, and in one showed plainly the anxiety she and her husband 
had to bring off a successful negotiation for dowry. Writing to her 
husband on January 29, 1649, she declared: 


I can give you no account of further proceeding in the business with 
Sr Th: Mayerne, remaining in expectation of full direction how farr to 
offer, and where to brake off. to press him in points he hath allready 
refused, or to require a greater summe of mony without giving good 
security, I conceave, is to little purpose, having to deale with so wise a 
man. Sir Theo: was lately with mee heere, the next visit hee made was to 
an acquaintence of mine, to whom hee expressed his good liking of 
Harry and his willingness to the match .... I am confident if the match 
were once fully agreede upon, that your son by the blessing of God, will 
so gain upon the old man, that hee will bee able to gett better conditions 
for you heereafter than we can with any shew of reason demand for the 
present.* 


Here the devoted but realistic mother gives no hint of a love match. 
This is understandable in view of the family troubles. Also, since 
she and her husband had been married when he was 15 and she 
only 11, it may be that the problem of young love did not enter her 
mind. And yet perhaps the poets were not altogether wrong. Eliza- 
beth Mayerne married Pierre de Caumont, Marquis de Cugnac, and 
died at Chelsea July 10, 1653. If we can believe Dorothy Osborne, 
as acute an observer of humankind as the seventeenth century pro- 
duced, the young girl was not happy in this marriage. In a letter 
directed to Sir William Temple shortly after the death of Elizabeth, 
Dorothy wrote: 


Poore Woman, yet shee’s happy, shee’s dead, for sure her life could not 
bee very pleasing to her. when wee were both Girl’s I had a great 


*Huntington Library, HA 5742. 
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acquaintance there, they lived by us at Chelsey, and as long as his son 
lived Sr Theador did mee the honnour to call mee daughter. but whilest 
I was first in France hee dyed... . but this poore Lady had a greater losse 
of my Lorde Hastings who dyed Just when they should have bin mar- 
ryed, and sure she could not think she had recovered it at all, by Marry- 
eng this Buffle headed Marquis. and yet one knows not neither what she 
might think, I remember I saw her with him in the Parke a litle while 
after they were marryed and she kist him the kindliest that could bee in 
the middest of all the Company. I shall never wish to see a worse sight 
then twas... .° 


Whatever Elizabeth may have felt, three learned ladies of the day 
set down on paper their grief at the young lord’s passing. These 
were Lady Eleanor Douglas, Henry Hastings’ grandmother; Bathsua 
Makin, a learned friend of his mother; and his mother herself. Of 
these probably the most famous, certainly the most notorious, was 
Lady Eleanor. Fancying herself a successor to Daniel, she published 
pamphlet after pamphlet of prophecy, and by this activity brought 
only trouble to herself and family. Probably her most disconcerting 
prophecy concerned her first husband, the poet Sir John Davies. 
In her semi-deranged style she recorded the occasion of the prophecy 
and the result of it: 


The Book of mine was sacrificed by my first Husbands hand, thrown 
into the fire, whose Doom I gave him in letters of his own Name (John 
Daves, Joves Hand) within three years to expect the mortal blow; so 
put on my mourning garment from that time: when about three days 
before his sudden decease, before all his Servants and Friends at the 
Table, gave him passe to take his long sleep. . .. Accordingly which too 
soon came to pass. .. .° 


When her grandson died, she published a pamphlet in his honor 
with the title Sions Lamentation, Lord Henry Hastings, His Funerals 
blessing, by bis Grandmother, the Lady Eleanor. Chron. 34. But 
Josiah would not turn his face from him, etc. Harkened not unto 
the words of Necho, which were of the mouth of God. A postscript 


5Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple, ed. G.C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 
1928), p. 67. 


°The Lady Eleanor Her Appeal (1646), quoted by C. J. Hindle, “A Bibliography 
of Lady Eleanor Douglas; Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, I (1936), 70. 
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gives us a glimpse of the funeral procession as it wound through 
London on the way to Ashby where Hastings was buried, and also 
another example of the remarkable style of Lady Eleanor: 

July the fourth, which Funeral train about noon passing through the 
City from the Piazza along those streets by the half Moon down the 
Strand, Temple-Bar, Fleet-street, up Ludgate and Old-bailey to Smith- 
field and St. Johns Street (worth observation) saw not the face of Coach, 
Cart or Car, which passed by, either that met us, or stood in our way, as 
witness can so many, Sun and Moon, as when stood still, Josh. x. Even so 
make no long tarrying, Psal. lxx.” 


Bathsua Makin was reputed to be one of the most learned ladies 
of her time. She was tutor to the daughters of Charles I, she ran a 
school for young ladies, and she published her ideas on education 
in a tract entitled An Essay to Revive the Antient Education of 
Gentlewomen (1673). Though she achieved some fame in her own 
time, little is known of her today. It is therefore of some interest 
to learn that she was a friendly correspondent of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, and sent her commemorative verses on the death of 
two of her children. On May 2, 1664, she consoled the Countess 
on the death of her daughter Lady Elizabeth Langham, addressing 
her in a letter larded with Greek and Latin phrases and concluding 
with an elegiac poem in English.* Fifteen years earlier upon the death 
of Lord Hastings, she sent the Countess a Latin elegy, here printed 
for the first time:°® 


THist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., IV, 345. 


8This manuscript (HA 8799), now in the Huntington Library, was printed in 
part in the Maggs catalogue of the Huntingdon papers, p. 113. 


®Huntington Library MS., uncatalogued. The translation of the poem given here 
is by Professor Frederick M. Carey, Department of Classics, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
On the Death of the most renowned Lord, Henry, Lord Hastings, 
Only Son of the most celebrated Nobleman, the most 
illustrious Earl of Huntingdon, and of the most 
learned Countess, the Lady Lucy. A most 
excellent youth, of the best expectation, 
most learned, most handsome, and 
most devoted to the fine arts. 


Lo, a double enigma! An old man and a young one! Lo, a happy suitor and a 
happy bridegroom has passed, but has not died: he had not completed twice ten 
years, this hero who is rightly said to be old. Noble Henry, second to none in piety, 
accomplished many fine deeds in a short time. Thus, thus has he lived a long time, 
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In Mortem clarissimi Domini, Domini Henrici Hastings, 
Baronis inclytissimi, illustrissimi Comitis de Huntingdon 
et doctissimae Comitissae Dominae Luciae Filij unici, 
Juvenis praestantissimi, optimaeq spei, 
eruditissimi, pulcherrimi, et bonaru— 
literarum amantissimi. 


En duplex aenigma! senex, juvenisq! beatus 
Ecce Procus, faelix et Paranymphus abit, 

Non obijt: non bis denos compleverat annos 
Heros, qui merit dicitur esse senex. 

Nobilis Henricus, nulli pietate secundus, 
Optima perfecit tempore multa brevi. 

Sic, Sic Ille diu vixit, virtutibus annos 
Exuperans, vera nobilitate, suos. 

Quem bonitas, Quem rara fides, Quem caelica dona 
Illustrem nobis exhibuére diu. 

Quem grave judicium, doctae et facundia linguae 
Ingenij et morum, dexteritate, nitor 

Tam bené certarunt ornatum reddere, vix ut 
In voto potuit quid superesse cui. 

Corporis atq animi praestans pulcherrimus Heros 
Dotibus, egregié splendidiora dedit. 

O ter faelices tam digna Prole Parentes! 
Ambobus similis Filius unus erat. 

Patris Amor, Matris doctae certissima Cura 
Gaudia certa dedit, gaudia certa dabit. 

Non obijt, faelix abijt; sic itur ad astra, 
Sic liquit terras, ut data regna petat. 

Carmine plus fari me, cum sim faemina, digno 
Impediunt lachrymae: flere, silere, satis. 

Bathsua Makin. 





outstripping his years by his virtues, his true nobility; a man whose goodness, whose 
unusual devotion, whose heavenly gifts have long shown us he was illustrious. His 
weighty judgment and the eloquence of his learned tongue, the splendor of his 
mind and character, together with his versatility, as well, have vied in making him 
renowned, so that one could scarcely desire anything more. A most handsome 
Hero, excelling in gifts of mind and body, with singular ability he has produced 
deeds still more glorious. O thrice happy parents of so worthy a son! An only son, 
he resembled both. His love for his father and his unswerving devotion to his 
learned mother were, and will be, the cause of true and unmixed joy. He has not 
died, he has departed in happiness; such is the way to the stars; he has left earth 
to seek the appointed kingdom. Tears prevent my saying more in fitting verse, 
since I am a woman: to weep, to be silent is enough. 
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The Countess of Huntingdon was a gifted woman of strong per- 
sonality. Her manuscript letters in the Huntington Library reveal 
her as taking an active and intelligent role in the management of 
the family estates. Her letters to her son Theophilus (who was born 
after the death of Henry) suggest that she may have been an overly 
possessive and dictatorial mother, for they are full of advice even 
down to the choice of a cook. And he himself wrote that his mother 
directed his education, “being wholey domesticke, till having at- 
tained the age of twenty and one years hee maried by her choike 
on 19 Feb., 1671:”° She was well fitted to superintend his education, 
for like her friend Bathsua Makin, she was a learned woman. Bathsua 
wrote of her: 

When shall we finde 
Your parallel? for learning humane & divine? 
For vertues where true piety doth shine? 
A president for Ladies of this age, 
So noble, humble, modest & so sage; 
For French, Italian, Hebrue, Latin, Greek 
The ornament of our sex; where may we seek 
Another like her self? it is not here, 
England affords not such another Peer." 


And the famous theologian Peter du Moulin wrote thanking her 
profusely for correcting his works and for some verses of her own 
which she had sent him.” 

If she sounds formidable, she could also be tender and grief-strick- 
en. When her son Henry died, blasting her hopes both financial 
and maternal, she recorded her sorrow in verse. On the flyleaf of 
her copy of Lachrymae Musarum, now in the Huntington Library, 
she added her elegy to those of the famous poets in the volume. It is 
not great poetry, but the pathos of a mother’s tears is strong upon it. 
Unlike Marvell, Denham, Dryden, and the rest, she was writing 
from the heart. And so her paradoxes and involved figures are the 
stuff of emotion, integral parts of the poem and not mere decoration. 
The verses are printed here for the first time. 


10Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., IV, 353. 
11]bid., 348. 
12Huntington Library, HA 9465 and 9466. 
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The Bowells of the Earth my bowells Hide, 
Whilst these Dear relicks here interrd abide. 
Thus I die Living, thus alass mine Eyes, 
My funerall see, since hee before mee Dyes, 
Whom I brought forth; my Dear Son, here he Lies. 
Clear up mine eyes, hee Lies not here, 
His Soul is he, which when his Dear 
Redeemer had refin’d to a height 
Of Purity, and Solid Weight, 
No longer would he let it Stay, 
With in this Crucible of Clay, 
But meaning him a richer Case, 
To raise his Luster, not imbase, 
And knowing the infectious Dust 
Might Canker the bright piece with Rust, 
Hasted him hence, into his Treasure 
Of Blessed Spirits, where till the Measure 
Accomplish’d bee of the Elect, 
They rest, and Joyfully expect 
The image of our Lords perfection, 
In the approaching Resurrection. 

LH 








Sir Walter’s Last Long Poem 


By J. T. HttLHouse 


TS MANUSCRIPT of Scott’s Harold the Dauntless, his last long 
poem (in the Huntington Library), not only throws light on 
the genesis of the poem in addition to what one learns from his 
letters, but is also an interesting illustration of his methods of com- 
position. The history of the manuscript itself while in the hands of 
Frederick Locker-Lampson also seems worth recounting. 

Scott’s first great success of course was as a poet, with The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake. Then 
the overwhelming success of the Childe Harold of 1812 made him 
realize that since he would now be at best second in the field, he 
would be wise to strike out in a new direction. Hence the trial 
balloon of Waverley in 1814, a success greater than any he had had 
with his poems, and a clear indication that he could well turn novelist. 
But even apart from Byron and Childe Harold he had little encour- 
agement to go on as a poet. In 1813, after a lapse of three years and 
travail in composition very unusual for him, he had published 
Rokeby, which, though a satisfactory financial success, was obviously 
not another Lady of the Lake. Along with Rokeby, he published 
anonymously a less pretentious poem, The Bridal of Triermain 
(March, 1813), which, again, provoked no great enthusiasm. How- 
ever, despite the success of Waverley in the summer of 1814, he 
went on with his poetry, writing The Lord of the Isles that autumn 
and publishing it early in January, 1815. In this poem too Scott found 
much less satisfaction than his early poems had given him, though 
it was a good money-maker; as he tells Lady Abercorn (February 
15, 1815) “the people are tearing the printer to pieces for the next 
edition’? Yet he was at the same time writing his most intimate 
friends that this would probably be his last long poem. With the 
success of Waverley in mind it was possible to foster such a notion. 


1For all allusions to Scott’s letters see Herbert J. C. Grierson’s edition in 12 vols. 
(London, 1932-37), where they can be found in chronological order. 
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But the poetic habit lingered on a little. One cannot say it died 
a hard death; it exercised itself just once more. Exactly two years 
after The Lord of the Isles, Scott published anonymously as a second 
volume to Triermain, a poem in the usual six cantos, Harold the 
Dauntless. During the fourteen years that were left to him in his lit- 
erary career, there were to be no more poems of considerable length. 

In approaching this poem and writing the first part of it, Scott 
displays a proper and encouraging enthusiasm, but before the end 
he is heartily sick of it. In his letters he first alludes to it when writing 
to James Ballantyne, October 21, 1815: “I am also while the humour 
hits going on with Harold the Dauntless the 2d vol of Triermain, 
so I have yarn enough on my hank’’ He also alludes to the poem 
in letters to Morritt and Lady Louisa Stuart, both on November 2, 
promising to send it to them soon, and speaking of it with enthusiasm: 
“I have written it rather roughly, but con amore” and “I am very 
fond of [it], though ashamed to avow my frailty” In another letter 
to Morritt on December 22 he says that a court recess will give him 
time to finish the poem, on which there is little left to do, and con- 
tinues to speak of the subject as very attractive to him. He also stresses 
the secrecy of his authorship. But the next May, on the 16th, some 
five months later, he tells Morritt, “Another Incognito proposes 
immediatly [sic] to resume the 2nd Volume of Triermain, which 
is at present in the state of the Bear and Fiddle: And six months 
later still, in letters to Lady Louisa and Morritt (November 14 and 
22), he hopes soon “to finish him [Harold]” and declares that 
he is finishing his “tale of the heathen Dane? 

Actually, the poem was finished and given to the public in January, 
1817. That any original enthusiasm for it had evaporated is made 
clear enough in the letter which accompanied a presentation copy 
to Lady Louisa: “I thought once I should have made it something 
clever, but it turned vapid upon my imagination and I finished it at 
last with hurry and impatience” He further declares that writing 
poetry is a feverish trade depending on something separate from the 
author’s volition, and goes on to say that twenty times he has begun 


2See Hudibras, where Butler at the end of Part I, Canto I, drops his narrative in 
mid-course. Scott may very well have had in mind Prior’s allusion to this in his 


Alma. (Hudibras, ed. Zachary Grey [London, 1887], p. 54, n. 4.) 
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a work of imagination on a certain plan “and never in my life adhered 
to it for half an hour together’ On the same date, promising Morritt 
a copy of Harold “in a couple of days,’ he admits, “[it] has not 
turned out so good as I thought it would have done;’ and says he 
“will certainly never adventure again [in poetry] on a grand scale” 
He also makes here a statement that has led to some confusion: 
“Among other misfortunes of Harold is his name, but the thing 
was partly printed before Childe Harold was in question’’ 

Evidently Scott was glad enough to get this last bantling off his 
hands and had no intention of producing any more like it. Going 
out into the world as an illegitimate child, without the protection 
of its father’s name, it met only a lukewarm reception. Of three 
reviews quoted at length by the editors of the collected edition of 
the Poetical Works, those from The Critical Review and The Scots 
Magazine regard it as a facile but mediocre imitation of Scott’s man- 
ner, and only the reviewer in Blackwood’s has any suspicion of 
the truth, when, after calling it the best of the numerous imitations 
he has read, he admits that he cannot take it up for two minutes 
without feeling that he is reading “an early or experimental work 
of that great master.’ Lockhart himself says® that Harold was never 
considered equal to Triermain; that it has some good details, but 
also other weaknesses which account for its lower place in public 
favor. “It is not surprising that the author should have redoubled 
his aversion to the notion of any more serious performances in verse.’ 

Scott himself is responsible for certain misconceptions about the 
composition of Harold the Dauntless. As noted above he recognized 
the unfortunate choice of the name “Harold” in view of the great 
success of Childe Harold, but felt that nothing could be done about 
it, since his poem was already partially in print. But much later 
(April, 1830) in his introduction to The Lord of the Isles for the 
Poetical Works, he declared, “I am still astonished at my having 
committed the gross error of selecting the very name which Lord 
Byron had made so famous.’ 

These two inconsistent statements obviously misled Lockhart, 
who in noting various projects Scott had in hand in the spring of 


8See Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 1837-38), 
IV, qo. 
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1816, includes Harold the Dauntless, “which he began shortly after 
The Bridal of Triermain was finished, and which he seems to have 
kept before him for two years as a congenial plaything, to be taken 
up whenever the coach brought no proof-sheets to jog him as to 
serious matters” (V, 146). A little later Lockhart, in recording the 
publication of the poem, informs the reader, “This poem had been, 
it appears, begun several years back; nay part of it had been actually 
printed before the appearance of Childe Harold, though that circum- 
stance had escaped the author’s remembrance when he penned, in 
1830, his Introduction to The Lord of the Isles, for there he says) 
—and Lockhart proceeds to quote the passage just cited.* 

Noting the second of these statements especially, critics and biog- 
raphers have generally given the impression that Harold had lain 
about Scott’s study not only two years, but “several”; in fact, that 
he had begun it before the publication of Childe Harold in 1812. 
There were circumstances to encourage such a belief. Harold a 
peared anonymously as “by the author of The Bridal of Triermain) 
and of course as a companion volume, in fact as Volume II. The 
Bridal, which came out at the very beginning of 1813, was the 
development of a fragment which Scott had published anonymously 
back in 1809. It would not be at all strange that a poem which had 
grown up between 1809 and 1812 should have had a companion 
piece which was under way and even partially in print before Childe 
Harold burst upon the world in 1812. At any rate, that seems to 
have been the usual interpretation of Scott’s own remarks as filtered 
through Lockhart by later writers. 

As a matter of fact, Harold was probably not lying about Scott’s 
study for more than fourteen or fifteen months. It is easy to gather 
from the letters already quoted that some work had been done on 
it by late October, 1815, and that the first canto would soon be done, 
As the finished poem can boast of six cantos, this was not a great 
deal, and his promises of quick completion may be taken as charac- 
teristic wishful thinking. The letters show how the project was 
pushed aside. On May 16th of 1816 it does not seem to have gone 
any farther forward, and it is only in November, 1816, that his 


4V, 181; see also IV, 14, 4o. 
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promises seem to be solid ones, for within six weeks the poem really 
was in print. 

The manuscript of Harold tells more than the letters. In the margin 
after Canto I, Stanza XII (wrongly numbered XI by Scott) is, in 
another hand than his, the date “28 Octr., 1815; and at the end of 
Canto I, which contains twenty-one stanzas altogether, is the second 
date “31 Octr., 1815:’ Moreover, the fact that the sheet dated Octo- 
ber 28 is only two-thirds full, when Scott uniformly fills up and 
even crowds his sheets, would make it seem that these were printer’s 
notations of dates of receipt. One seems justified in concluding that 
the printer received one little batch of copy on the 28th, and another 
of nine stanzas on the 31st. Certainly the poem was not much more 
than begun when Scott first mentioned it to Ballantyne on the 21st. 
It probably existed chiefly in Scott’s mind; he was quite capable 
of thinking of it as no sooner conceived than born; in fact, that was 
his habit. Nor has one any encouragement to suppose an earlier 
draft which was destroyed. Scott continually declares that he never 
writes anything over, that he doesn’t revise or even reread until he 
gets his proof sheets. He had destroyed the first draft of the begin- 
ning of Rokeby and had completely rewritten it, but this was very 
strange practice for Scott, an exception that proves the rule. As for 
the first part of Harold’s antedating Byron’s Childe Harold of 1812, 
one has only to remark that the manuscript of Canto [.is all water- 
marked 1814. And the rest of the poem, the last five cantos, is all 
written on uniform stock watermarked 1815, a fact which strongly 
tempts one to conclude that the last five cantos were dashed off in 
one burst of activity in November and December of 1816, court 
business, more important literary affairs, boredom with the poem, 
or any number of other things, having pushed Harold aside for 
a full year. 

What Scott meant by his allusions to Childe Harold one can only 
guess, Certainly they are not to be taken exactly and literally. Prob- 
ably in his letter to Morritt in January, 1817, he had in mind Childe 
Harold, Canto III, which had lately appeared; he could hardly have 
been referring to the first two cantos of 1812. Scott’s rapidly written 
letters are often inaccurate or misleading in details of this sort, yet 
one would trust, as Lockhart does, a statement made at the time 
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rather than one thirteen years later. The only logical explanation 
would seem to be then that the current interest in Childe Harold, 
due to the appearance of Canto III in 1816, made the name an 
unfortunate one, but that, Canto I of his own poem having gone into 
print in 1815, the name had to stand. 

There is also another little problem involved in the title of the 
poem. The manuscript shows that it was originally Harold the 
Hardy, which heads the manuscript and also Canto I. In the text 
the name appears as late as Stanza XII of Canto II. The first appear- 
ance of Harold the Dauntless in the text itself is in Canto IV, Stanza 
III. However, the first four pages of Canto III and the first of 
Canto IV, on which Scott might conceivably have inscribed a title, 
have been lost. Yet the first reference to the poem in a letter of 
October, 1815, is to Harold the Dauntless, despite the fact that the 
first canto seems to have been in the hands of the printer on October 
31st and that the name had not been changed then. Moreover, Harold 
was still “the Hardy” at least as late as the middle of Canto II, which 
was probably written a year later, in the autumn of 1816. Again, 
if Canto I was printed in October-November of 1815, and the sheets 
were saved and used later, as one would expect and as Scott implies 
in the letter to Morritt of January, 1817, how is one to explain titles 
and text reference to Harold as “the Dauntless”? Possibly the sim- 
plest explanation is that Scott wrote “Hardy” through Canto I, sent 
it to the printer, continued to write “Hardy” in the first stanzas of 
Canto II, and then, on receipt of proof, decided to change to “the 
Dauntless,’ which had been a possibility from the beginning. He 
then may have laid the work aside, with plenty of blank paper of 
the second batch (watermark 1815) and finished it a year later. The 
first edition, however, shows no signs of printing at different times. 
It is on uniform stock watermarked 1812, which is uniform with 
the stock used in The Bridal of Triermain, and which had doubtless 
been saved for this purpose in view of the fact that Harold was to 
be Volume II to Triermain.® 


5The confusion caused by the publication of Harold as Volume II, by the water- 
mark 1812, and by Scott’s own misleading statements, is well illustrated by the 
brief note from R. W. C. [ie. R. W. Chapman] in The Review of English Studies, 
IV (July, 1928), p. 330. 
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The manuscript of Harold is perhaps even more interesting as an 
instance of Scott’s well-known habits of rapid, not to say slapdash, 
composition, habits to which he himself continuously and often 
humorously calls attention. His first long poem, The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, was dashed off, he says, at the rate of a canto a week 
while he was concerned with other things; and of the last canto (VI) 
he declares that it “was written in three forenoons when I was lying 
in quarters with our yeomanry:’ He even implies that there was 
no reason why such verse, so free and easy, should not be produced 
at this rate. 

This being the case with his first poem with all the advantages 
of freshness, novelty, and enthusiasm, it is no wonder that all these 
propensities should have been exaggerated for opposite reasons— 
boredom and a greater interest in his new field of the novel—when 
he came to write his last one some dozen years later. The enthusiasm 
which he felt for the idea of Harold dissolved when he came to the 
actual work of writing. The poem, which, if he had really wished 
to, he could easily have disposed of, like The Lay, in a few weeks, 
was started, thrown aside for a year, and then finished up in a 
great hurry. 

Its comparative feebleness is obvious enough. It contributes but 
one memorable line to English literature, the description of Durham 
Cathedral as 


Half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot. 


The story is as tenuous as possible, its motives and devices threadbare 
(e.g., the devoted page who turns out at the end to be a girl and 
becomes the hero’s blushing bride) and the characters purely con- 
ventional. 

Like all of Scott’s long poems except Triermain, which is in three 
cantos, it is planned in six, but it is much shorter than any of the 
others except Triermain. Besides, though this is true of the others 
too, it is eked out with numerous songs, introductions,’ and other 
insertions, without which it would hardly be a “long” poem. 


6The introductions in Harold are in ey po stanzas like the comparable, though 


shorter, introductions in The Lady of the Lake and The Lord of the Isles. In several 
cases in Harold Scott continues the Spenserians into the narrative; e.g., at the begin- 
ning of Canto V there are twelve, two of introductory matter and ten of narrative. 
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It seems safe to assume that the manuscript contains all of Scott’s 
revisions; that is, that trial passages were not worked out on separate 
sheets, which were then copied off and thrown away. All that we 
know about Scott’s habits of writing is against this; and, moreover, 
the kind of changes he was willing to take time for were such ag 
could easily be made on the original sheet and as he went along, 
Even the one fairly complicated and laborious revision (Canto V, 
Stanza I, described below) is worked out fully on the original sheets, 
so that its evolution is perfectly apparent in the manuscript. It may 
also be pointed out that the manuscript contains practically no 
punctuation; except for occasional exclamation points, dashes, and 
parentheses, and a few periods at the ends of stanzas, Scott left 
punctuation to the printer. 

The amount of revision is certainly slight, and with the addition 
of changes made between manuscript and the first edition, that is, 
presumably, in proof, which Scott did usually read and revise some- 
what, it is still slight. Of the approximately 1975 lines of the original 
manuscript extant (about 175 are lost) only 241 are actually revised, 
obvious little slips of the pen at once corrected not being counted. 
And as for revision on more mature consideration, that is, the changes 
probably made in proof, only 127 lines show signs of that, if one 
leaves out of account shifts in capitals and lower case, spelling, et 
cetera. And of changes between the first edition and the edition of 
1834, in the poetry section of the “Magnum Opus,’ which Scott had 
worked on, and which is the basis for all later editions, there are 
only twenty-two. Further tallies emphasize the point. Most of the 
changes in the manuscript involve a single word or a short phrase, 
not a whole line. Of changes which meant the rewriting or addition 
of a whole line or more there are only twenty, of similar changes for 
final printing there are only fourteen, and after the first edition none. 

It must be said too that none of the rewriting, except the case 
of V, I, is of a sort or quality to be called laborious or painstaking. 
For instance, there are a half-dozen changes to avoid immediate 
repetition of the same word. Scott could have had little difficulty, 
even within the limits of the conventional poetic vocabulary, to 
which he restricts himself throughout, in finding bark to replace 
ship; and he did not boggle at shifting the meaning of a phrase if 
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the difficulty was increased by the necessity of rhyming; e.g., the 
forest wide easily and with little ado becomes the forest side, a phrase 
of little meaning. It was only too easy, as Sir Walter himself had 
said years earlier, to ramble along in this loose, irregular verse; when 
the poem took a second- or third-rate position relative to the great 
novels he was writing at the same time, this dangerous tendency 
was exaggerated and the writing was done in what is obviously the 
easiest way. One of the most amusing symptoms of the slapdash 
composition is a malformed Spenserian stanza, the fifth of twelve 
which introduce Canto VI. It runs along according to prescription 
through its first eight lines, and then, instead of rounding itself off 
with an alexandrine on the c rhyme, sports a couplet (the final line 
an alexandrine) on the b rhyme. The haste and carelessness of the 
composition are also indicated by several slips in the Roman numerals 
which mark sections, and which are left uncorrected. Indeed even 
the printer failed to catch one of these slips; hence the first edition 
follows the manuscript in having two Sections XI in Canto V. 

The nature of Scott’s revisions will doubtless be sufficiently re- 
vealed by the following complete list of all changes involving a 
whole line or more (canceled words and sentences are in bracketed 
italics) :* 


Intro. IV, 8 


What time the bower of Indolence he becomes 
What time to Indolence his harp he strung 


I, XVI (ms.XV), 3-4 (Inserted; written on back of preceding leaf) 
St. Meneholt’s Abbot next morning has missed 
His mantle deep-fur’d from the cape to the wrist 


I, XX (ms.XIX) (Inserted; written on back of preceding leaf) 
In the chancel still is shown 
His sculptured form on a marble stone 
With pastoral staff and ring and scapulare 
And folded hands in the act of prayer. 


‘I am deeply indebted to Mr. H. C. Schulz, Curator of Manuscripts, Huntington 


Library, for deciphering a considerable number of passages in Scott’s manuscript 
which I found illegible. 
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I, XX (ms.XIX), 15-16 
No son has he left the rage of rich fiefs to hear 
That he holds from the church on the ‘Tyne and the Wear 


Canceled and replaced by (written on back of preceding leaf) 
All his gold and his goods hath he given 
To holy church for the love of Heaven 

Ibid., 17-18 


And hath founded a chapel where choristers four 
Shall sing 


Canceled and replaced by 


And hath —— a chantry with stipend and dole 
That priests and that beadsmen may pray for his soul. 


II, VIII, 4-5 


“O if thou’rt [knight] mortal knight” she said 
Forgive a fearful village maid 


Canceled and replaced by 
“And O forgive” she faintly said 


The terrors of a simple maid 
If thou art mortal wight 


II, XIV, 16 (Inserted; written on back of preceding leaf) 
O’er [i.e., Or] thorough fog and fen to sweep 


Il, XVII, Stanza II, 9-10 


Bid oh bid thine symbol rock 
And be present Zernebock 


Canceled and replaced by 
The last the feeblest of thy flock 


Hear — and be present Zernebock — 


III, VII (ms. VI), 22-23 (Inserted in margin) 
And who in service [still] constant still 
[Showed] Though weak in frame [showed] wert strong 
in will —” 


III, VIII (ms. VII), 16-17 (Seem to be inserted, crowded into margin at 
top of page and in a finer script) 
One gainst a hundred will he strive 
Take countless wounds and yet survive 
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Ill, IX (ms. VIII), Song, Stanza I, 3-4 


But worse Yet well with sea and wind had striven 
Were not her helm to traitor given 


Canceled and replaced by 3-6 written on back of preceding leaf 
Ill when the storm-sprite shrieks in air 
And the scared mermaid tears her hair 
But worst when on her helm the hand 
Of some false traitor holds command 


III, XI (ms.X), 3-4 
That I could wish > Yet what of ill 
Hast thou to charge on Metelill” 


Canceled and replaced by 3-6 written on back of preceding leaf 
Half could I wish my choice had been 
Blue eyes and hair of golden sheen 
And lofty soul — Yet what of ill 
Hast thou to charge on Metelill 


V, IV, 8-9 
His [accents like dissolving snow] words took cadence soft 


and slow 
And liquid [as] like dissolving snow 


V, VU, 12-13 
Paused where the blighted oak tree [black and broad broad| 
showd 
[Flung forth its shadow on the road] 
Its sable shadow on the road 
V, VIII, 6 


Each step [thou tread’st] in [this wild] thy wild way thou 
makest 


V, XIV (ms. XIII), 4 
[preach] 
[The sages speak of Sorrow nighest] 
Of Sorrow and Misfortune nighest 
Of Terror with her ague cheek 
And lurking Danger, sages speak 


V, XVII (ms. XVI), 23-24 (24 inserted on back of preceding leaf) 
Instant his eye hath human [grown] light 
Less red less keen less fiercely bright [i.e., grown changed to 
light to make an easy rhyme with bright] 
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V, XVIII, 17-18 

[Such and so fearful was the scream 

The gorged Erne] 

So fearful was the sound and stern 


The slumbers of the full gorged Erne 
Were startled 


VI, IV, 1-2 
[nigh] 
[And yet of danger near no sign was traced 
By Harold or his page [illegible] on this bold road | 
Inserted on back of preceding leaf 


Yet Harold and his page no signs have traced 
Within the castle, that of danger showd 


Finally may be presented the one case of revision involving con- 
siderable pains and labor: 


V, I (All of [A] is canceled.) 


[A] The pliant [illegible] courtier to the princely youth 
Granting his cloud an ouzel or a whale 
Spoke though at unawares unquestioned truth 
Her tints of ruddy eve [of] or dawning pale 
Of swarthy [thunder] storm cloud or of light grey haze 
Upon her aery pallet nature spreads 
But tis the Phantasy of those who gaze 


[B] The tints of ruddy or dawning pale 
Of the swart thunder cloud or silver haze 
Are but the ground-work of the wild detail 
Which Phantasy with pencil wild pourtrays 
Blending what seems and is, in the rapt muser’s gaze 


[C] (On the next leaf) 

Denmark’s sage Courtier to her princely youth 
Granting his cloud an ouzel or a whale 

Spoke though unwittingly a partial truth 
For Phantasy embroiders Natures veil 

With many a form shaped by the muser’s gaze 
The tints of ruddy eve or dawning pale 

Of the swart storm cloud and the light grey haze 
Are but the ground-work of the wild detail 

Which with her magic pencil Phantasy pourtrays 

(Last five lines canceled) 
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A and B are written on one leaf and C on the next, but the order 
of composition would obviously seem to be A, C, B. Scott seems 
to have written A, canceled it all, written C on a new leaf, canceled 
the last five lines, and written B on the first leaf below A to replace 
them. Even here, where his pains go far beyond those he takes 
anywhere else, are to be noted the omission of “eve” in his final 
draft of line five, and the careless repetition of “wild” in lines seven 
and eight, a repetition which was revised to “rich detail” in the 
printing. 

The changes between manuscript and first edition involving a 
line or more follow: 


Il, Il, 11-12 
And gild its many colourd side 
With deep and ruddy glow. [this line deleted. ] 
II, VU, 14 
Start not — from me thou canst not flee becomes 
Start not — sing on — it pleases me. 


II, VI, 21 


To darksome calm like autumn night becomes 
To the dread calm of autumn night 


i, x. 2 
Like pheasant scaped from falcon’s claws becomes 
As levret ’scaped from greyhound’s jaws 
Il, XII, 8 
Harold the Hardy’s suitor here becomes 
That Harold is a suitor here 
II, XIV (Last two lines added) 


ooethis trusty arrow’s point 
From the dark dingle when it flies 
And he-who meets it gasps and dies. 


IV, XIV (Ballad), IX, 4 y 
The seven brides stood by King Adolf’s bed. becomes 
Seven damsels surround the Northumbrian’s bed. 

V, IX, 14-15 
He was my sire — demand of him . 
Why I am merciless and grim becomes 
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He was my sire — and, sprung of him 
That rover merciless and grim 
Can I be soft and tame? 


V, XI, 8 
[A potion] ... would put in the grave becomes 
[A potion] ... would recall from the grave 


(Note complete change in sense. The second meaning is the one desired, 
The potion was a fatal one, but the speaker here [Harold] had been 
deceived about it. A good instance of extreme carelessness. ) 


V, XV (ms. XIV), 10-11 (Line 11 added) 
And all that late had human name 
And human face and human frame 


(In the MS. there is a caret to indicate the addition of this line, but no 
line was added.) 


V, XIX, 7 


When brightest fairest on his road becomes 
Ere, bright and fair, upon his road 


VI, IV, 16 
With throne and canopy of silken pall becomes 
With throne begilt, and canopy of pall 


VI, VIII, 7 
What maiden ere showd constancy 
In plighted faith, like thine to me? becomes 
What maid ere show’d such constancy 
Bienes 


VI, XVI, 14 
But Ejivir raised and bore her forth becomes 
But raised, and bore his Ejivir forth 


Beyond the first edition there were a few additional changes of 
a real editorial nature in the 1834 collected edition, which has served 
as a basis for later texts. This edition, published after Scott’s death, 
may of course have been revised by Scott himself, though a note on 
one line to the effect that the change in question was made in “the 
interleaved copy of 1831”—i.e., the special bound copy prepared by 
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the printers for Scott’s revision—would imply perhaps that the other 
changes were not made by Scott himself. The change in question 
is in Canto III, XI, 7. The MS. reads: 


... “yet what of ill 
Hast thou to charge on Metelill?” 
“On her? O nought” 


The third line here was changed to “On her nought” in the first edi- 
tion and became “Nothing on her” in the edition of 1834. None of 
the changes involves a full line, merely a word or short phrase. The 
following are the most significant: 


III, X, TV, 5 
She can her chosen champion’s fight 
With eye undazzled see becomes 
She can her chosen champion’s flight . . . . 


V, 1, 18 


But of its boasted charms fancy gave half the share becomes 
But of its boasted charms gave Fancy half the share 


V,V35 
And dearer than the couch of bride becomes 
And dearer than the couch of pride 

(Despite the fact that pride is the rhyme word in line 3!) 


V, XIII, 14 
The joy that selfish avarice shared becomes 
The glee that selfish avarice shared 


(To avoid joy, which is needed two lines below, where an awkward 
reference, Its semblance, becomes Jo¥’s semblance.) 


VI, XV, 6 


... and of my mail 
Nor glove nor buckle, splent nor nail becomes 
Nor glove nor buckler . . . 


(Splent [i.e., splint, see N.E.D.] is a small, — plate of armor. 


Buckle would seem to be a more logical item in suc 


a list than buckler. 
Possibly a misprint? ) 
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One episode in the history of the manuscript, though it occurred 
long after Scott’s death and has no bearing on the study of the manu- 
script itself, can hardly be passed over. 

The manuscript came into the possession of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson under circumstances which he describes in a holograph 
note. It was, he says, listed in the catalogue of a sale at Sotheby’s 
on the [blank], but was “stupidly” presented as two separate items, 
Locker’s agent was to buy it, but, also “stupidly,” bought only the 
second part, for about £ 4. “He allowed Mr. , a second 
hand bookseller in Edinburgh, to secure the other portion for about 
£6 10/ ” There follows an account of Locker’s attempts to buy the 
first half, all of them failures because of the dealer’s surly stubborn- 
ness and exorbitant demands. “Years later;’ in 1879, however, this 
first section turned up again in a group of autographs sent from Scot- 
land, and Locker was able to buy it for £5. “Thus I have been able 
to bring the two halves once more together, and I hope they will 
never again be separated. When I united them I found that five leaves 
were wanting. This was a blow, but some kind friends, who are very 
good natured, and who are not sorry to do honour to Walter Scott, 
have written in the missing stanzas. I think the Ms. in its present state 
is as interesting and as valuable as it was when it came perfect from 
the hands of the Great Wizard north of Tweed. F. L” 

To this explanation Locker added a list of fifteen of the “kind 
friends” who had filled in the gaps for him. They do make a distin- 
guished roster: “M. Arnold, J. Ingelow, A. ‘Tennyson, W. Morris, 
H. W. Longfellow, R. W. Emerson, J. Whittier, O. W. Holmes, A. 





SLocker saved clippings from the Sotheby catalogue which explain the nature 
of this “stupidity”; it obviously arose from confusion over the two titles Harold 
the Hardy and Harold the Dauntless: “300. Harold the Hardy, in two Cantos, etc. 
...about 21 folio pages, the end of the first canto is dated 31 Oct. 1815, entirely 
holograph. 301. Harold the Dauntless, in Cantos, written on 41 pp. 4to, but owing 
to the irregular manner in which the pages are placed, will be sold not subject to 
return from any cause, ENTIRELY HOLOGRAPH.’ 

“The following Note occurs on the back of the last page probably by the pub- 
lisher: ‘Ms. of Harold the Dauntless. It was printed from the enclosed which was 
never copied by the author?” 

Locker saved too a clipping from the second Sotheby catalogue (1879): “132. Mss. 
of Harold the Hardy, i.e. (Dauntless), the whole of Canto I, VIII stanzas and 2 
pages introduction; the whole of Canto II, containing XIX Stanzas, in all 21 closely 
written pages of one of his much admired Poems’ 
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Swinburne, Houghton, [R. M. Milnes,] J. R. Lowell, C. Rossetti, 
A. Stanley, A. Dobson, R. Browning:’ This, probably a list of those 
first asked to contribute, is not complete. 

Other personages who contributed were Andrew Lang, Augustine 
Birrell, Kate Greenaway, John Ruskin, W. S. Blunt, and Bret Harte, 
It would seem from a letter to Locker from O. W. Holmes (see 
below) that Locker had sent a sheet (no. 25) to Holmes, who had not 
only written in lines himself, but had gotten Longfellow, Emerson, 
and Whittier to do likewise. Lowell, who was in Spain, must have 
made his contribution later, as also Bret Harte. One would guess 
from the dates of letters from some of these contributors which 
Locker saved and attached to the MS. that most of the writing was 
done in 1879 and soon after, but, as is obvious from a letter of Kate 
Greenaway’s, it went on at least until 1889. 

There are seven other contributors, five of whom cannot be 
clearly and certainly identified. “Rosslyn” (Lord Rosslyn, the fourth 
Earl, a friend of Locker’s) and “Violet Fane” (Mary M. Currie, 
Baroness Currie, a fairly well-known poetess) offer no difficulties, 
But there is also a group of one-line contributors—John Hay, Gully 
(?), H. N. Fowler, and D. M. Stewart — as well as a two-line con- 
tributor, E—? M. Middleton, whose identity is not clear. “John Hay” 
is probably the famous American of that name. He was frequently 
in England in the late ’80’s, had strong literary interests, and might 
easily have met Locker. “Gully” may possibly have been William 
Court Gully, first Viscount Selby; “H. N. Fowler? Harold North 
Fowler, the American classical scholar, a Harvard instructor in the 
late ’80’s and a doctor from Bonn; and “D. M. Stewart; Sir Donald 
Martin Stewart, a distinguished soldier whose career had been mostly 
in India, but who was now living in England. The one-line contribu- 
tions of these four are consecutive and seem to be all in the same 
hand, Possibly Locker intended them to write but they never did. 
Finally, “E—? M. Middleton” may well have been Eliza M. Wil- 
loughby, Baroness Middleton, a very minor poetess.® There is also 


®Her name — in Allibone, and the British Museum catalogue credits her with 


On the North Wind and Thistledown, both 1874, and Ballads, 1878. 

Locker wrote an autobiography, My Confidences, edited by his son-in-law, 
Augustine Birrell, and published in 1896, the year after his death. Birrell also wrote 
a biographical sketch, Frederick Locker-Lampson... (London, 1920). Neither of 
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difficulty with “Houghton;’ a name which appears twice in widely 
separated passages. Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, was 
a close friend of Locker’s, and it is conceivable that he might have 
written twice, perhaps to fill in for another friend who had disap- 
pointed Locker, or for some other reason, but the two passages are 
clearly in different hands. 

The contributions vary greatly in length, ranging from Brown- 
ing, 27 lines; Jean Ingelow, 24; Arnold, 14; Morris, 12; ‘Tennyson, 
Whittier, and Holmes, 10; down to the one line by Hay, Gully, 
Fowler, and Stewart. 

It must be said for all these copyists that they transcribe Scott’s 
lines accurately except for an occasional slip in the use of capital and 
lower case letters, —ed for ’d, in minor punctuation, and in the use of 
the ampersand. The only important exception is in Whittier’s writ- 
ing of human for foeman’s, unless one wishes to count Kate Green- 
away’s deceived for deceiveth. 

Still attached to the manuscript are a number of interesting, not to 
say amusing, letters from some of these contributors — Arnold, 
Browning, Kate Greenaway, Jean Ingelow, Holmes, William Ros- 
setti, and “Violet Fane:’ In general, these friends of Locker’s take his 
request quite simply and naturally and accede to it willingly. 
Matthew Arnold writes a letter (undated, but obviously 1879), 
apparently after he himself had written his lines in the manuscript, 
chiefly on his agony over the printer’s errors in his edition of Words- 
worth.”° He goes on, however, “I wonder whom you have got besides 
Longfellow to write, as representative of trans-Atlantic poetry, in 
your Harold. It is an amiable madness, that which drives you to do 
with that manuscript as you are doing?’ 





these mentions Harold the Dauntless or establishes any connection between Locker 
and the less well-known transcribers except Lord Rosslyn. Nor do Locker’s cata- 
logue of the Rowfant Library and its appendix offer any further information. 


10F specially the lines from the sonnet “Afterthought” at the end of the Duddon 
series: 
We men, who in our morn of youth, defied 
The elements 
which “the devil of a printer changed into:” 
We men, who in our morn of youth defiled 
The elements 


“This; he says, “is the sort of thing which hurries the sensitive into suicide” 
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This condescending tolerance of Arnold’s was not felt by D. G 
Rossetti. A letter from his brother William (March 4, 1880) opens, 
“[ am sorry to say that my brother showed more antipathy than I had 
expected to the proposal of Harold the Dauntless transcription. You 
did not wish me to press him, and I of course did not want to bother 
or argue about such a matter, so I dropped it, and there it remains. My 
sister, like a sensible person, wrote out her couplet the moment the 
book was presented to her. .. . You have some very interesting tran- 
scribers, and the whole thing makes a choice little literary curiosity 
in its way.’ 

A letter from Holmes (Sept. 3, 1879) indicates his help in securing 
some of the other American contributions for Locker: “Your paper 
came back this morning with the last of the autographs and a very 
pleasant note to me from Whittier. Mr. Lowell is among the Hidalgos 
— our Minister at Madrid — or I would have got him to write a few 
lines with the rest of us. Your idea was a very pleasant one, and I am 
sure your American friends were very glad to do their share in car- 
rying it out:’ There follows an account in some detail of the festivi- 
ties on his seventieth birthday. 

Browning’s letter shows a characteristic good nature: “My dear 
Locker, I have transcribed the three stanzas with great willingness. 
I fear however I have failed to observe your directions in three mi- 
nute points — fortunately minute. I forgot to make the Alexandrine 
begin a little in advance of its predecessors, forgot to leave out the 
vowel in the unaccented endings, — and forgot to put in an illogical 
stop or two as they appear in the printed copy:’ 

Kate Greenaway had apparently been of help in obtaining Rus- 
kin’s autograph. She appends a note to Ruskin’s name in the list of 
contributors: “Mr. Ruskin wrote this for me during my visit to him 
at Coniston in 1889. K. G” She also writes (June 22, 1889): “Mr. 
Ruskin has written in your book. . . . Mr. Ruskin said he would 
write ANYTHING for you. All the same it was difficult to find the right 
moment. He gets very tired now of writing.’ She wishes to know too 
whether Locker had intended to have her write in some lines. The 
letters from Jean Ingelow and “Violet Fane” (the first dated merely 
“Wednesday” and the second January 16, 1882) both express not 
only willingness but eagerness to oblige Locker in his request. 
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This whim of Locker’s, of having the hiatus in the MS. filled in 
with transcriptions by his friends, of course has no bearing on the 
study of the manuscript. It does however throw light on the willing- 
ness of these for the most part distinguished Victorians, both English 
and American, to do honor, as Locker said, to Walter Scott. Locker’s 
own allusions to Sir Walter in his autobiography, the comments of 
his brother-in-law Dean Stanley, and of others — and one may note 
especially John Hay — reveal clearly enough the reverence and affec- 
tion which were generally felt for Scott fifty years after his death. 
And of course the episode reveals the engaging spirit of Locker him- 
self, the affection which all these notables felt for him, and their 
willingness and even eagerness to please him. 
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Notes and Documents 


Letters of Fred Lockley, Union Soldier 1864-65 
Edited by Joun E. PoMFRET 


E. Locktey served in the Army of the Potomac from 1862 
to 1865 as a noncommissioned officer, then as a lieutenant in 
the 7th New York Volunteers, Heavy Artillery Regiment. During 
the entire period he wrote to his young wife in Albany twice a week, 
atotal of 296 letters — perhaps the largest extant Civil War corre- 
spondence of a soldier on either side. Lockley was a well-informed 
young man and a keen observer. The selection published here deals 
with the period from May, 1864, to April, 1865. With the exception 
of the final six weeks of his service, Lockley was on the front, a par- 
ticipant in the closing phase of the war. 

Lockley’s regiment joined the 2nd Corps under Hancock just 
as the Battle of the Bloody Angle at Spotsylvania came to a close, on 
May 18. Previously, it was stationed at Fort De Russey, part of the 
defense system of Washington. The 2nd Corps moved as part of 
Grant’s army in the direction of Richmond. Action took place at 
whatever point Grant attempted to penetrate Lee’s parallel march 
southward. Since Lee’s defense was brilliant, Grant was forced to 
shunt southeasterly along the Pamunkey toward the Chickahominy. 
Lockley took part in the murderous battle of Second Cold Harbor, 
where Grant lost 7,000 men, and Lockley’s regiment lost 700 out of 
1,800. To all intents and purposes, the 7th New York Volunteers, 
Heavy Artillery Regiment, as well as other reserve components, 
were used as infantry in this campaign. The 2nd Corps was in the 
vanguard of the next sweep — across the Chickahominy, then across 
the James — to Petersburg. The 7th New York Volunteers were in 
the attack on Petersburg on June 16, several days before Lee had 
definite knowledge that any components of Grant’s army had 
crossed the James. In the poorly led charge against the works at 
Petersburg, Lockley’s regiment was reduced by nearly 500 more, 
most of them taken as prisoners, leaving only 531 men. 


+. 
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For the next nine months Lockley was engaged in the siege of 
Petersburg, gateway to Richmond. He was daily under fire in the 
trenches, and from time to time he participated in feints southwest 
of Petersburg for the purpose of destroying the Petersburg-Welton 
railroad and northward across the James in the effort to draw ele- 
ments of Lee’s army out of position. Until commissioned early in 
November, Lockley also acted as regimental clerk, thus adding cre- 
dence to his statement of August 15 that his regiment had dwindled 
to 168 men and 68 stragglers. He has much to say of the camaraderie 
and the trading between opposing troops on the front lines and of 
the desertions which were a problem to both armies. Above all, he 
was an eyewitness to the slow strangulation of the Army of Now 
ern Virginia. 

The 7th New York Volunteers were suddenly relieved by fresh 
troops on February 27, 1865; thus Lockley missed the break-through 
of March 27, the capture of Richmond, and the surrender of Lee, 
At the close of the war he was stationed at Camp Parole, Annapolis, 
I have included his Maryland letters dealing with the capture of 
Richmond and the assassination of President Lincoln. 

The Huntington Library is fortunate in having acquired through 
the generosity of the Friends of the Library this long, uninterrupted 
“run” of the letters of a Civil War soldier. Dr. Bell I. Wiley, author 
of The Life of Johnny Reb and The Life of Billy Yank, comments 
upon the value and rarity of such material. A fuller appreciation of 
the value of Lockley’s letters may be gained by a reading of the 
appropriate chapters in Douglas S. Freeman’s R. E. Lee, III and IV. 
In printing the letters, salutations (usually “My dear Wife” or “Ma 
chére Femme”) and affectionate valedictions have been omitted, 
superior letters have been lowered, and numerals and abbreviations 
in the datelines have been expanded into full month, date, and year. 


J.E.P, 


[Ft. De Russey, D.C.], 

May 14, 1864 

You make me quite matutinal in my habits; I actually arose at five 
o'clock to indite this letter to you. Yours reached me yesterday—I read 
it with much pleasure—it was cheerful—sensible—and elaborate. But 
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why this continued apprehension of our removal? Why desolate your- 
self about it ’till the time comes? If you were here to see our preparations 
for domestic comfort, you would not think we were going to move in 
a hurry. The Quartermaster has just finished a perfect little bijou of a 
house—he has had it handsomely furnished—and he and Lieut. Norton 
(my room mate) moved into it yesterday. On Thursday night Capt. 
Kennedy (brother to John Kennedy the builder) returned from a seven 
days’ leave, bringing with him three officers’ wives and a large collection 
of children, bandboxes, and umbrellas. One of the women was Captain 
Shannon’s wife. We have renovated our office—the Colonel has brushed 
his headquarters up—and we are just gay now for a quiet summer of it. 

Just after midnight this morning the actg. adjt. came into my room 
in a state of the greatest excitement, exclaiming “Sergt. Major! we have 
got our orders!” Waking up, my thoughts were slightly confused, and 
I inquired, “What orders?” “Orders to march! Get up—I want you to 
copy them for the Battery commanders.’ And he was that nervous that 
he had to go the whole length of the street to call up every officer at 
the Post. Having dressed myself—and lighted a lamp—I found the follow- 
ing letter—it is no order—lying before me. 

“Hd Quars. Dept. of Washington, 22d. Army Corps, Washington, D.C., 
May 13th, 1864.... The Maj. Genl. Comdg. directs that the 1st. Maine 
Heavy Arty. Col Chaplin, and the 7th N. Y. Heavy Arty. Col. Morris, 
be prepared at once to take the field. The regiments will be provided 
with shelter tents, five days’ rations and 150 rounds of ammunition per 
man. Be pleased to report at once at these headquarters, when the troops 
are ready to move. I am, Col, very respectfy. your most obedient servt. 
J. H. Taylor, Chief of Staff and Asst. Adjt. Genl” 

I made ten copies of this interesting document, which Lieuts. Hobbs 
and O’Brien sealed up—and then mounted their horses to warn the 
commanders of the other posts. I went quietly to my bed and slept out 
the rest of the night. Early this morning I was awakened by the hilarious 
cheering of the men on the news being imparted to them that they were 
going. We have long been wishing for removal—garrison life is so mo- 
notonous and irksome—that we all feel as merry as boys at the breaking 
up of school. We do not know where we are going—most probably 
to join Grant’s army. The news from the field of strife is truly inspiriting. 
Rebellion is receiving staggering blows; it will be a lifelong glory to 
have a hand in aiding our heroic chieftain in consummating the gigantic 
task he is so successfully prosecuting. 

Do not be unhappy at this long dreaded news. Bear it like a Soldier’s 
wife. For myself I have no fears. I will write you regularly. I do not 
suppose we shall start before tomorrow—it will take some time to cook 
five days grub.... 
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Excuse brevity again. I have lots of business on hand. It is a source 
of great satisfaction to me to think that I visited you in the Spring. 
Love to Emma and the babes. You all ought to rejoice at my removal 
—as it will be the means of affording you more interesting letters. Good 
bye—my dearest pet—your love will sustain me thro’ every privation. 


[P.S.] The weather is lovely. I write this in the midst of interruption 
having to answer every kind of inquiry and have not time to read it 
over. Excuse errors. 


In the Field near Spottsylvania, Va,, 
May 19, 1864 
I must devote a few moments to you to relieve your natural anxie 

—but my accommodations are so poor—I shall have to be brief. We 
left Fort Reno on Sunday the 15th and marched thro’ a drenching rain 
to the wharf in Washington where we embarked. The following day- 
we landed in Belle Plain near Fredericsburg where we learnt we 
could obtain no transportation for our baggage—consequently every- 
thing had to be abandoned. Great coats—blankets—shirts—knapsacks— 
officers’ expensive uniforms—commissary stores—strewed the camp and 
lined the road for miles. At least $50,000 dollars of property was aban- 
doned by our regiment alone—When we encamped the next night these 
poor wretches had to sleep on the damp ground exposed to the skies 
with no protection but what they bore on their backs. Each man carried 
60 rounds of cartridges—5 days rations—and half a tent. At Belle Plain 
is an encampment of rebel prisoners where over 8,000 were kept under 
guard. ‘Troops were pouring in every hour of the day on their way 
to join Grant’s army; and when we started on Tuesday morning, we 
led a column of 10,000 men. We reached here, Fredericsburgh about 
noon—quite a respectable town in size—with substantial buildings stand- 
ing upon a commanding height above the Rappahannock. We crossed 
the river upon a pontoon bridge. Every building—churches—hotels— 
dwelling houses—were filled with our wounded—and the agents of the 
Sanitary commission’ seemed omnipresent in their blessed ministrations. 
We made a forced march of 30 miles that day—and encamped near 
Genl. Hancock’s headquarters — having travelled 16% hours with an 
occasional rest. Being faint from garrison duty—the men straggled 
prodigiously—and hundreds gave out by the way. They have since come 
up however, and I don’t know that the regiment has lost a man. The 
next morning we were aroused at an early hour by the firing of cannon 
—and after breakfast were ordered to cross the South Anna river? to 
report to Genl. Meade. On our way we met hundreds of ghastly objects 


1Most outstanding of the benevolent agencies. 
2An obvious error. He crossed the Ny branch of the Mattapony River. 
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—mutilated in every imaginable way—the trunk of one poor fellow lay 
in the road blown to pieces with a rebel shell. The artillery practice 
was terrific. On reaching Genl. Meade’s headquarters he ordered us 
into a rifle pit—there to await further orders. I had an opportunity of 
running about—the foe was not in sight—but their batteries were belching 
fire about a mile to the left of us. Only one missile came amongst us— 
and that blew a horse to pieces. Being held in reserve—we could tell 
nothing of the progress of the battle—nor what forces were engaged 
—but we afterwards learnt that our forces in charging upon the rebel 
position had been repulsed in the forenoon—but that in the afternoon 
we drove the foe four miles. At present I have no idea of the nature 
of our operations—nor can I find that our officers have any clearer view 
—but we learn that everything is going satisfactorily. About noon we 
were marched back across the river into a piece of woods—where we 
are now encamped—holding ourselves in readiness for any instant order 
to move. Grant having gained an advance is busy throwing up earth- 
works—and Lee appears to be acting entirely upon the defensive. It is 
now about 11 a.m. and we have had no fighting to-day. 

I don’t like this mode of life—you have no idea of its fatigues and 
privations. I have always wished for a season’s active campaigning— 
and now my ambition is likely to be gratified—it is a rich experience 
in a man’s life—but you have a big price to pay for it. 

My health is good—our fare consists of raw pork and hard bread 
with now and then a cup of coffee when we have a chance to cook it. 
I never supposed I could come down to such grub—but I find I can 
eat it with the keenest relish. Rather than throw all my things away 
—I packed up a box—and delivered it to a Sanitary commission agent 
to forward to the Express office in Washington. I directed it to Friend 
Duncan. You will probably have a dollar or two to pay upon it—but 
I tho’t that better than throwing all away. I have retained my greatcoat, 
half a blanket, a change of shirts and stockings, and half a tent so I 
sleep warm at night and have suffered none at present. You will wash 
my shirts—one or two of them have been worn. 

Don’t feel uneasy about me—I shall get thro’—I have no fears for 
my health—and think I can dodge the rebel shells. Our regiment on its 
first approach to the battlefield with the bleeding wounded pouring 
past us—showed good pluck—not an officer or a man betrayed trepida- 
tion. I am no soldier—don’t claim to be—but I really felt no fear—singular 
—isn’t it. Write as usual—your letters will reach me. 


[P.S. at head of letter: ] 


Direct your letters ist Battalion, 7th N. Y. Arty. 
Morris’ Brigade, Tyler’s Division, 2d. Army Corps, 
Washington or elsewhere. 
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Camp near Newcastle, Va., 
May 29, 1864 
I wrote you from Belle Plain on Wednesday the 18th inst. Since then 
we have made such rapid marches that all postal facilities have been 
excluded. We are now within 15 miles of Richmond with an over- 
whelming [force?]—Lee does not show himself—altho’ he is in force 
near by. We have had a most harassing campaign so far—Strategy being 
employed more than fighting. Our regiment has taken part in three 
or four fights—we have lost a hundred in killed. Capt. [sic, for Colonel] 
Morris was killed in the first battle. I enjoy excellent health—altho suffer 
from the fatiguing marches. In a week or two it is probable we shall 
be in Richmond—then we shall live like civilized beings again. This 
is your birthday. 


Camp near Chickahominy, Va., 
June 10, 1864 


I know it is brutal to neglect writing to you so long—and you suffer- 
ing such anxiety on my account. But you must excuse me—We are 
having it hot and heavy—and my opportunities of letter writing are 
of the slimmest kind. We have been in this place eight days—our regt. 
has suffered severely—and I don’t see that we gain one inch upon the 
rebels. I suppose you hear of our losses—Col. Morris killed—every mem- 
ber of his staff killed or wounded and over 700 of our men killed— 
wounded or missing —Sergt. Rogers killed Corpl. Swinton wounded 
in shoulder—Lt. Treadwell wounded in arm. I have a comparatively 
safe posish of it—Col. Morris forbade me exposing myself in battle 
—so after the first three or four actions—I quietly dropped out—and 
now my quarters are in the rear with the doctors and the cooks.* 

I have received three letters from you since leaving Washington— 
with two enclosed from Emma‘—I have written two or three to you— 
do not expect frequent letters until I get more comfortably situate[d]. 
You need not be alarmed for my safety. I am in good health now—but 
I have been almost sick for two weeks past—this horrible Chickahominy 
water—and the irregularity of our habits and diet, are enough to affect 
the soundest constitution. I sent a box to you from Belle Plain—did you 
receive it? This is Josey’s® birthday—I hope to spend the next anniversary 
under more agreeable circumstances and in her company.... 


3Sergeant-Major Lockley was in charge of the regimental records. 
4His sister. 
5One of three children by his first wife. 
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Camp near Petersburgh, 
Va., June 18, 1864 


Yesterday I received three letters from you making six in all since 
leaving [Ft.] Reno. I have written to you thrice—none of which had 
reached you at your last writing. Our regiment has passed thro’ a 
scathing baptism of fire—we have suffered horribly—we are reduced 
from 1800 to 300. Grant seems determined to push things through at 
all costs. So murderous and exhausting a campaign is not recorded in 
military annals. I have escaped unharmed—but the sights and scenes of 
woe and suffering that meet the gaze at every turn are truly harrowing. 
I am sorry to have disappointed Josie in her letter on her birthday— 
but it was unavoidable. By and bye, I hope to have time to write to 
you all in full. I am going to spend today in collecting a list of casualties 
incurred in our last engagement—a melancholy duty—they will number 
at least four hundred. My health is good—but I am almost worn out 
with fatigue. Under present circumstances I cannot write except now 
and then—to assure you that I am well. We have been 22 months in 
the service to-day. Love to Emma and the babes—am at all times pleased 
to hear from you. 


Camp near Petersburgh, Va., 
June 21, 1864 


Another heavy mail came to camp yesterday—and two letters were 
my portion of the precious budget. On receiving such liberal and con- 
tinuous favors from you—I cannot but upbraid myself for my inatten- 
tion. But I know you will accept my plea of fatigue—pre-occupation, 
and inconvenience. We are having easier times now. Our army is be- 
leaguering Petersburgh—the place is strongly defended, and the rebels 
dispute every inch that we gain. We lie out in the extreme front, snugly 
protected with heavy breastworks, but the enemy’s sharpshooters are 
so persistent and annoying—that we meet with quite a number of cas- 
ualties. Before this reaches you, you will probably have heard of our 
disastrous charge of the 16th inst. which resulted in a loss of 500 men 
to the Regiment. We are now reduced to 531 men. Lieut. Mather was 
captured. Our division commander—Genl. Barlow—a very young man, 
appears to me to be rash; the way in which he uses up his men is fearful. 
This campaign is of a most murderous character. Genl. Grant seems 
to calculate no cost—and this culminating advance upon Richmond— 
is the make-all or mar-all of our fortunes. To protract beyond this 
present summer—the daily recurring scenes of slaughter and mutilation 
—is too sickening to be endured. Our knowledge of the progress of 
events is confined to our own immediate sphere—so I would not be 
understood as speaking positively of our prospects—but I really cannot 
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view the success of our operations in that favorable light in which the 
newspaper correspondents seem to set it forth. Whatever strategy we 
practice, Lee always appears with some counter movement—ready to 
receive us—every advantage we gain is at such a fearful cost of life and 
limb that we pay the full value for it. We still have an immense job 
before us—but the entire energies of the country are devoted to its 
successful prosecution. The drain of life is repaired by daily accessions 
of strength, our army in numbers, determination and matériel, would 
seem to be irresistible—so I presume it is but reasonable to calculate 
upon ultimate success. Heaven speedily vouchsafe it. 

Did I tell you that Jack’s friend—Oscar Bigelow—was killed in the 
trenches at Coal Harbor?* On one of our marches he brought George 
Swan to me—whose regiment was bivouacked on our route. Lieut, 
Stephen Treadwell was wounded in the arm—Capt. Geo. H. Treadwell 
is in the division hospital sick. These are all the officers of that name . 
in the regiment. Young Rosswell B. Corliss was captured on the night 
of the 16th, also Capt. Moore and about three hundred others of our 
regt. The fact is the men had been so thoroughly beat out, with forced 
marches, exposure in the trenches and murderous charges—that they 
had lost their energies—and when they got into a tight place, they 
suffered themselves to be captured rather than expose themselves further 
by attempting to fight their way out. 

You ask whether I participate in the Battles. Since the first three or 
four fights I have been relieved from that hazardous duty. Col. Morris 
instructed me to keep out of the fights—since if any accident befel me 
—the records of the Regt. would fall into confusion. So I have a com- 
paratively safe time of it—my only risk being those cursed sharp shooters’ 
bullets which buzz past a fellow’s ears at a most venomous rate. But 
there are so many places in the State of Virginia where these bullets 
can strike without going through my body—that a man finally grows 
indifferent in regard to them. My health is good—but I have had all 
I want of active service. I enclose you an article from the Washington 
Chronicle which very correctly narrates some of our rapid marches. ... 
The regt. has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of Col. Morris. ... 


Near Petersburgh, Va., 

June 29, 1864 

We are having a little rest now. As I understand the position of things, 
we have the rebel capital and army in a pretty snug place, and quietly 
to await the results will be as profitable as fighting. We are slowly grow- 
ing into the habits of civilized life again. Our camp has been policed— 


6Battle of Second Cold Harbor. 
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and laid out in company streets—to-morrow we have bi-monthly in- 
spection and muster for pay—and our band discourse excellent music 
every evening. The weather has moderated considerably—if we only had 
water here that we might wash and be clean—all our troubles would 
be intermitted. You probably see our position discussed in the daily 
papers—and can gather from that source as intelligent an understanding 
of the matter as I can furnish you. I am exceedingly busy just now with 
monthly returns—muster & pay rolls and sundry quarterly statements. 
During our recent campaigning no transportation being furnished us 
—regimental records and company books had to be left behind and 
we have lost so many captains and first sergts. that all our records have 
drifted into hopeless chaos. However we shall ever straighten them I 
cannot see—I have lost all clue to them. 

I commenced this early this morning—and now I resume it. It is 
growing dark. We have orders to pack and be ready to march—the 
rebels appear to have fallen away from our front—our march will be 
probably northward towards Richmond. I trust our Jong marches are 
over. The recollection of the painful scenes incident upon these labors 
is painful in the extreme. To see the hundreds of panting fainting men 
and boys strewn along the road in various stages of exhaustion—grey- 
haired bowed old men—robust-looking men in the prime of life—and 
faired [sic] haired boys prostrate and helpless in the broiling sun—faces 
begrimed with sweat and dust—clothes stained and feet swollen and 
blistered—these are sights that long remain impressed upon the mind. 
The craving for water is universal. Imagine a column of a hundred 
thousand men hurrying along a dusty region laden down with arms 
ammunition rations and knapsacks—we march for hours without en- 
countering a stream. Finally some vile stagnant swamp water—or some 
muddy ditch is encountered—they break furiously for it—their officers 
cannot restrain them. It is nothing that the water is unwholesome— 
poisonous—drink they will if they die for it. During our last march— 
I suffered more intensely than at any other time. We left our encamp- 
ment where a delicious little stream gurgled past our camp—and as I 
had no idea we were going to march over a mile or so—I neglected to 
fill my canteen. That day we marched ten miles without meeting one 
drop of water. 


July 1st. 

Now we are having a little leisure there is so much work found for 

us at division headquars. that I really have not time to finish this letter. 
I must send it half written as it is—the mail carrier is waiting. 


Camp near Petersburgh, Va., July 15, [1864] 
It is high time I wrote to you—but I am in such an ungenial humor— 
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that I fear my letter will be unsatisfactory. We have removed thrice 
since my last writing. Our first move was at midnight on Sunday last— 
about four miles to the left-where we rested one entire day in the 
glaring intolerable sun—and at evening marched some four miles further 
to support a heavy column of cavalry while they tore up some miles 
expected on that occasion—but the foe submitted to the injury without 
of the track of the Weldon and Danville Railroad.” A fight was fully 
offering a word. This accomplished we returned to our bivouack~ 
slept till daybreak, and then marched here. Genl. Grant has been con- 
tracting his lines—and we are placed near to the fatal field where we 
made our unfortunate charge on the 16th ult. We hail any change of 
encampment that offers with delight—trusting that a benign Providence 
may direct our steps to a land where the vital element of Water—flowing 
in limpid purity and abounding plenty—may once more refresh our 
dusty and sun-scorched souls. But all pervading and unfathomable dust . 
—and a fervid, angry intolerable sun—are the only material conditions 
vouchsafed us. ‘Two days since I took a towel and a clean shirt in my 
hand, determined to find some pool or stream where I could have a 
wholesome wash. I travelled and searched during the whole afternoon 
but could find nothing but a fetid repulsive pool—where on stepping 
into it, I sunk up to my knees in green pasty mud. I attempted to wash 
my shirt—but took it back a great deal dirtier than I started with it. 
Not a drop of rain yet. The whole surface of the earth has resolved 
itself into individual particles, and assuming to themselves (what the 
Poet Blair adduced as one of the contingencies of the absence of a 
creative hand) “an indesputable [sic] right to dance? we live in a palpa- 
ble atmosphere. The Egyptian plagues could scarcely have been more 
grievous. Dust everywhere—uppermost—and inexhaustible. The paper 
I write on is gritty—my pen clogged—my mouth dried with the palpable 
earthy solution—and my hair sticky—adhesive—unkempt—impervious. 
Oh! fora glorious wash! Never will I complain of mud again. Moisture in 
any shape it may resolve itself into will ever be welcome to me in future. 

July 17th I commenced this letter two days since intending to write 
you an agreeable, intelligent letter. But I have been interrupted with 
so much office work that I am defeated of my intention—and must 
hurry a few lines together as best I can. I have received no letter from 
you for just one week—so conclude the rebels must have anticipated 
me with one in the mail they seized upon. I have no energy to write. 
This is Sabbath afternoon—I have been busy during the last three days 
in preparing a list of the killed, wounded and missing of the regiment 
for the Adjt. Genl. of the State of New York—thirteen hundred names. 
This I find a work of immense labor—and had intended to defer it till 


7The Petersburg-Weldon Railroad. 
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cooler weather. The officers (what few remain) are either sick or indif- 
ferent—and the non-commissioned officers are almost an extinct race— 
consequently my sources of information are rather interrupted. I write 
this in a state of painful langour—my lethean senses are just sensible of 
dis-comfort, but without energy to shake off its influence. The division 
band is discoursing divine airs in the breezy distance—its symphonies 
fall upon my ears like solemn organ tones in an antique cathedral. I am 
just sensible of images of groined roofs—and delicate architectural 
tracery—and faded trophied banners—“the very metaphors of peace”— 
and I am aroused to consciousness with the incessant clouds of dust 
which persist in invading the sanctity of our wall tent, and with the 
constant booming of cannon against the devoted walls of Petersburgh. 
Oh this wearisome siege—this shadeless waste[?] in a sandy plain, this 
continued condition of intellectual vacuity—when shall they have an 
end? I will write no more—as I shall only infect you with my own 
discontented feelings. 

Do not neglect your correspondence—I was quite disappointed at 
receiving no letter this morning. I wish you would send me a little darn- 
ing cotton and a small dinner knife and fork in your next papers—send 
the articles separately. ... 


Near Petersburgh, Va., 
July 31, 1864 
I have summoned up energy to pencil you a few lines—but the pros- 


tration resulting from a heavy march yesterday added to the intolerable 
heat of the weather will prevent me being very discursive. On Tuesday 
afternoon last we started on a march and next morning halted on the 
northern bank of the James river 5 miles below Fort Darling.* I have 
not yet learned the object of the expedition nor what we accomplished 
—but from the time we started till our return yesterday afternoon we 
were incessantly employed in supporting skirmish lines—building breast 
works or forming line of battle. Considerable fighting was doing [sic] 
all around us in which the cavalry and artillery were principally en- 
gaged—but I have not learned that we gained any decided success. The 
scenery surrounding the James is delicious—green fields and handsome 
residences? nestling in breezy groves—and the wide abounding river 
flowing in inexhaustible abundance past. We plodded past hungry— 
heated—fatigued and laden down. What numerous exclamations of 
delight were uttered—and how ardently we longed for the privilege of 
halting upon that blessed shore—to drink our fill of the stream to luxuri- 


8One of the numerous Federal forts on the eastern side of Petersburg. 
Several eighteenth-century plantation houses were nearby. 
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ate in its wave—and to refresh our minds after the harassment—toil—and 
desolation of this bloody war. But we hurried past this rare oasis without 
one moment's pause. The heat was so intense that a number fell sunstruck 
—more than half the column straggled—and after we had accomplished 
about 12 miles we were halted about 3 hrs. in a wood where we found 
a cool well—and where we found shade. But it was too hot to sleep, 
We had been on the skirmish line all night exposed to a rattling fire 
of musketry—and were tired out—but we sat and rested keeping our- 
selves from the penetrating rays of the sun by a continual change of 
position. 

Yesterday a terrific battle was fought before Petersburgh—we heard 
the explosion of the fort°—and the incessant cannonading but the 2d. 
Corps (for a wonder) had no hand in the conflict. 

I have received half a dozen papers from you this week, and one 
letter, containing a brief enclosure from Emma. I have received the 
¥, dollar sent—also a fork and some thread—the knife was taken out 
—much obliged for all your kindness—I have picked up a good knife 
—so can make out very well.... 

Last evening on our reaching camp four days rations were issued and 
we were to prepare for immediate departure. Maryland was mentioned 
as our destination—but sudden orders revoking the march arrived—and 
we remain temporarily in camp. Excuse haste the flies bother me to death, 


Camp near Petersburgh, Va., 
August 4, 1864 


I rather stint you in correspondence of late—but it is almost unavoid- 
able. I am driven to death with office duties—and the weather is so 
intolerably hot—that I have no disposition to write letters. Exposed as 
we are to the glaring sun I am astonished that we preserve our health 
as we do—my health was never better—and I begin to feel quite at home 
here. It now transpires that our long march to the James River and 
back was a mere feint—to mislead Lee while Grant exploded his fort 
and charged upon his works. High expectations had been formed of 
this exploitation—and I see news was sent north that the affair was a 
decided success. But here we can see no advantage gained—two thousand 
five hundred soldiers were put hors de combat, and we have not advanced 
our lines one inch. I am getting discouraged—I can see no termination 
to this war. If we are to fight it out on this line (as Grant talks about) 
it will take more than the whole Summer to do it. Your letters reach me 
regularly—in your next will you please enclose a small piece of india 


10Grant’s famous mine beneath the Confederate lines was exploded on July 30. 
The great hole it created was known as “the Crater? 
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rubber? How is it you send me so many papers? I hope you do not 
buy them to send to me. We get quite a number of papers now we are 
settled down—and I am unwilling to put you to expense for my reading. 
The paymaster is ready to pay this Brigade—but our regiment is so 
revolutionized that one half the pay and muster rolls are not yet finished. 
There are so few officers that I am afraid it will be some time before 
they are prepared. 

Maj. Springsteed and Capt. Kennedy are back again. There is a 
probability that we shall stay here some time. ... 


Deep Bottom, Va., August 15, 1864 


I write this during a brief bivouack in the woods. We left our Camp 
before Petersburgh on Friday last—it being reported that the whole 
2d. Corps was going to Washington. The troops were in the greatest 
glee and marched to City Point—to embark in transports—like schoolboys 
on a holiday. The distance marched was but nine miles—yet the weather 
was so insupportably hot that fifteen died from sunstroke on the road. 
On arriving at City Point—our division encamped for the night—then 
drew three days rations, and hung and loafed around in the blazing 
sun till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when we embarked—steamed out half 
a mile and then cast anchor. We were in the Appomattox river—which 
ashort distance below City Point forms a junction with the James river. 
Here we grounded—the rest of the transports slipped silently off—during 
the night, and landed their troops at Deep bottom'\—This is a wooded 
section of country four miles from Malvern hills and two from Gaines’ 
Mill. We did not get afloat till 11 o’clock on Sunday morning—the 14th 
—we then steamed to Deep bottom—disembarked marched three miles 
three of our regiment dying of sunstroke on the road—and took our 
position in line of battle right in front of the foe. We were not engaged 
during the day—but were vigorously shelled by the enemy—our regi- 
ment lost four killed and nine wounded. The Second division made a 
charge—and suffered severely—We do not yet know the precise object 
of the fight—but the prevailing impression is that we gained nothing 
by it. During the night it rained heavily—we were pleased to see the 
rain but being in the open field we got drenched to the skin. I laid my 
knapsack against a tree—sat down on it—threw a rubber blanket over 
my head—and thus fared better than many did. The majority—officers 
and men—threw themselves on the ground and slept from mere exhaus- 
tion—pelted with heavy rain the while. I have such a horror of Rheuma- 
tism in future years that I never lie down in the rain. Once in Coal harbor 
I lay down to sleep—and when I awoke found myself wet through. It 


11Qn the north bank of the James River. 
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had been raining heavily while I slept—so I do not hold myself respon- 
sible for that. It is cooler this morning—but still dreadfully close. Duri 
our present bivouack—we have cooked breakfast—and the men appear 
to be as fresh and jolly as ever. My health is excellent—and my spirits 
exuberant. Our regiment is thinned out fearfully—One hundred & si 
were — at roll call this morning—besides seventy-six reported as 
stragglers. It is just three months since we left Washington 1800 strong, 
Don’t you think we have done a big business the while. Your letter con- 
taining the rubber just handed to me—much obliged for your many 
favors. I enclose a N. Y. $1 bill—I cannot use it here—will you please 
to send a greenback for it—I believe it is a good one.... 


Near Somewhere [Deep Bottom], August 20, 1864 


I have been spending the last two days in complete lethargy. We have 
had rain until our craving for it is satisfied, and now we are hopi 
for the sun to come out and absorb some of the superfluous moisture, 
I wish you could have seen our sleeping arrangements last night. Hea’ 
rain penetrating everywhere, and our only protection from it a com 
of rubber blankets stretched over four poles placed slantwise. I had 
washed all my linen, including the shirt on my back two days previous 
—and they remained packed wet in my knapsack. We were in moment 
expectation of moving, so I had everything ready for a start—and lying 
down lightly clad in the wet—I became so chilled while I was asleep— 
that I shivered in every member. One would suppose that this would , 
be enough to give a person cold—but I arose in the morning as fresh 
and sound as ever. I merely mention this to show how much soldiers 
can endure. At home, I suppose, such experience would lay a person 
up for a month with fever. 

We are delightfully encamped in a large open pine forest—we onl 
want fair weather to enjoy it as a summer vacation. The rebel lines 
are plainly in view—the pickets on both sides holding amicable inter- 
course. Our men are coming into camp laden down with green corn 
they trade coffee and sugar for tobacco—and report that the rebel 
soldiers declare that if they had their own way they would never fire 
another gun at an union soldier. It seems grievous that we should con- 
tinue this murderous war, while such a feeling animates the combatants. 

I wrote to you a few days since informing you that we left our 
position before Petersburgh on Saturday last—the 13th and cross[ed] 
the James River to Deep Bottom; Since then we have taken part in three 
engagements—two of them severe ones—but have suffered lightly—our 
casualties not exceeding twenty. We hear by rumor that Genl. Wright 
has captured the Weldon railroad after a severe fight, this is a great 
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advantage gained if true. The object of our present expedition here is 
inexplicable to us—but such undoubting confidence in Grant’s plans 
is entertained by his soldiers that we are satisfied it will come out all right. 

I hope you are enjoying yourself. We are in a splendid country here 
—there wants but benignant Peace to render our stay delightful. I have 
past the second year of my term—what remains will glide swiftly by— 
and I shall be home to your hungry arms again before you know it.... 


Ream’s Station, Va.,!? 
August 24, 1864 


The last letter I wrote—whether to you or Emma I forget now—was 
addressed from Deep Bottom. From that time till now I have had no 
opportunity to write you one line. We have had deluging rains—saturat- 
ing everything I carried—the roads became impassable—and the open 
lots so marshy—that numbers of cavalry horses have been lost mired 
to the neck. Yesterday and today have been lovely, the air fresh and 
balmy—but the sun is murderously hot. We returned from the north 
bank of the James on Saturday last (the 2oth) reaching our former 
camping ground about 8 the next morning. Here we halted two hours 
and then went on a circuitous march until we struck the Weldon rail- 
road. We have a large force of cavalry with us—who ride on ahead and 
drive the enemy while we advance the demolition of the railroad track. 
We have already destroyed about eleven miles of it—and I am ignorant 
how much farther we shall advance. We are in an abundant country 
-hitherto unvisited with the ravages of war—the green corn is just 
filled—and we pass thousands of acres’ of it every march—the way the 
men fill themselves with this delicious succulent vegetable is a caution. 
As we follow pretty closely upon the exit of the scared inhabitants, we 
have good chances for foraging—and sheep, pigs, chickens—and sich 
fall in our way pretty wee This raid we consider quite an offset 
for Early’s raid in Maryland. But for the blazing sun we should enjoy 
ourselves hugely. The impression is that Lee’s forces must be weak or 
he never would allow us to destroy so completely this main and impor- 
tant avenue to the south. We are willing to submit to any privations and 
endure any hardships if we can only advance the termination of the war. 
This is an important step in that direction and we are encouraged to 
renewed exertion. A sicker set of sinners than we bronzed and hardy 
soldiers are of this desolating conflict, mortal eyes never beheld. 

I was half sick on Monday—had a sort of a cold with severe pains in 
my limbs—couldn’t grub any—and wanted to hang in the rear. In the 


12Qn the Petersburg-Weldon Railroad, south and west of the Federal line and 
eight miles south of Petersburg. 
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afternoon it rained heavily—wetting me to the skin—the regiment moved 
after dark—but I spread my blankets on the track between two blazi 
piles of ties hoping to dry out thro’ the night. But it rained nearly 
night—and I arose wetter than I lay down. It cleared off that morning 
—and with the rain my feeling of sickness went also—I am sound as ever 
at this present writing. 

[P.S.] I cannot write often until we settle down. Will you please send 
me one of my razors by mail. I am greatly distressed for one. It will 
cost you about 30 cents. 


Near Petersburgh, Va., September 8, [ 1864] 


This is Thursday—I last wrote on Sunday—there is talk that we are 
to move in an hour—so I have no great amount of time to pick my words. 
But you make such a time if I do not write to you somewhat constantly 
that I am fain to throw myself upon your good nature—rather than 
arouse your complaints. We are on the reserve. I used to have a notion 
that this was an enviable duty. I thought those in the front did the 
marching and the fighting—we the reserve with more stately movements 
threw in the preponderance of their presence when necessity called 
them. But we find Necessity is always calling us—keeping us on the 
qui vive early and late—marching—building breastworks—throwing up 
redans—and either fighting or menacing us with a fight every spare 
interval. We have a long line to defend—a wary foe to watch, and but 
few men to do it. This morning we were aroused at % past two- 
marched two miles through the darkness—and then halted for two hours 
under cover of a hill—to repel an expected attack. We lay on the wet 
grass till daylight—and no foe showing himself—we detached about 250 
men from the brigade to work on a military railroad we are laying down 
—and the remainder of the Brigade returned to camp. Re-inforcements 
are coming in quite lively. Yesterday 700 recruits came for the 69th N. Y. 
It is distressing to see some of our regiments. Varying from 30 to 100 men 
for duty—they present a painful contrast with the crowded ranks we 
saw in the regiments as they passed our window on their way to the 
battle field. We are slowly gaining in numbers—1 officer convalescent 
—and 5 recruits joined us yesterday. I hear there are 25,000 recruits in 
Penna. awaiting transportation. We are having far pleasanter times than 
we have had—our marches are shorter—the weather is cooler—and we 
do not have those murderous charges to make. If the enemy will only 
come out and fight us as he did at Ream’s Station, he is welcome to visit 
us every day in the week. Will you please send me an old silk handker- 
chief by mail? I picked up a nice new one in Georgetown last spring 
—and lost it through following a recipe of yours. One jolly hot day 
before starting on a march I saturated my handkerchief with cold water 
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and placed it in my cap. By and bye—I raised my cap to pass my fingers 
thro’ my hair to aerate it—my handkerchief fell aside and that was the 
last of it. I believe I have ordered a needle or two—if not please stick 
not more than two in your next letter.... 

Two brigades of our division are moving past us to the left. We are 
derisively called Genl. Hancock’s boot cavalry—seeing that we are raid- 
ing skirmishing and marching our whole time. I wrote a letter to Col 
Hastings yesterday—I suppose he will have it published in the Knicker- 
bocker—do you ever see that paper? 


[P.S. at head of letter: ] I have not time to read this over. 


Headquarters 7th N. Y. V. Arty." 
September 25, 1864 


We have moved again—the 1oth Corps has been relieved, and we 
occupy their place in the first line of breastworks. We are three miles 
nearer to Petersburgh—the fortifications here are of a powerful character 
-the woods have been cleared—the camp policed—and the men are all 
much pleased with the place—it is probable that we shall stay here a 
month. Until we get to-rights—I am staying in the major’s quarters— 
an almost impregnable bomb-proof. This is likely to be a warm place 
here—as the enemy are in close proximity to our lines. We are within 
a few rods of the ravine into which we retired after the fatal charge 
of June 16th. The place is full of interest to us, altho’ greatly altered 
in appearance; as we reconnoitre around we recognize many familiar 
localities. Here is where the battery stood that enfiladed in from the 
right; and here is where the line of rife pits run that arrested our advance. 
Our loss was 600 men and officers on that fateful evening—and what 
made the loss more bitter was the conviction that we had accomplished 
no good. How different our feelings now from those that possessed us 
then. At that time we were jaded out—discouraged with our severe 
losses—and hopeless of suppressing the rebellion. Wherever we assailed 
the enemy after our horrible forced marches—he was always there in 
force to repel us—and to us it appeared as if our expenditure of energy 
and life was fruitless. 

Now we feel ourselves victors. The labors of campaigning no longer 
oppress us—we have become used to their vicissitudes—and we believe 
our foe to be already nearly beaten. We no longer dread encountering 
him; he is manifestly weak and cautious — altho’ any day he may be 
driven to take desperate chances—but we place implicit trust in the skill 


13Fort Morton, one of a line of Union forts outside Petersburg. These forts, 
approximately half a mile apart, extended south from the James River. 
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of our general—and the strength and morale of the army are all that 
can be wished. The hardest work of the campaign is over. 

The news from Sheridan is glorious. Two brilliant victories with large 
spoils—and a routed foe flying confusedly before him. These are x 4 
peace negotiations the country needs. Genl. Grant, before a great while, 
will open another series of peace negotiations—and the results of these 
diplomatic enterprises will be so satisfactory to the loyal masses of the 
country—that the great Pacificator, Abraham Lincoln—will be reelected 
as the choice of the people. 

Your enclosure reached me this morning. Much obliged. I owe Col. 
Hastings five dollars—and have felt annoyed at my inability to pay it. 
Having things so pleasant here—the Officers will be able to finish their 
muster and payrolls—and then we shall be promptly paid. You owe 
nearly one hundred dollars, I learn from you, I have $139 due me to 
Aug 31st and shall be able to send you enough to pay all your debts 
and buy a few groceries besides. Will that content you? We shall get 
thro’ like a fiddle. Only do not work too hard and overtask your strength. 
I am in a most tranquil state of mind. I suppose the country is in an 
awful state and my domestic affairs in confusion and ruin; I suppose I 
have been inveigled into this abolition war, and am the victim of a 
despotic administration—still, | am nearly happy. I never past [sic] my 
time more pleasantly—the future appears bright to me—and all goes 
along swimmingly. I shall have the Adjutant’s desk here to-morrow— 
that with the regimental records are sent to the rear when we move- 
and then I shall scribble off a few more memoranda. I may use them 


when I get home—I think I can gather materials together to produce 
a readable salable book. Don’t mention this to anybody except Emma.... 


Nearer Petersburgh, Va., 
September 28, 1864 


I write because it is Wednesday—not because I have anything to say. 
We have been moved again—once or twice. Directly after I had mailed 
my last letter on Saturday—orders were brought us from Corps head- 
quarters to pack up quietly and move off at dark. The roth Corps had 
been moving to our left (southward) and we were to take their places. 
We marched probably three miles to the right bringing us within 14 
miles of Petersburgh—and we took our position behind a strong line 
of breastworks, and were giving [sic] to understand we should make 
a considerable stay here. The position was a pleasant one—and we were 
much pleased with our lot. Notwithstanding it was Sunday—a heavy 
detail was made from the regiment to build bomb-proof quarters for 
the Officers—and indeed we all went to work fitting up and arranging 
things to our minds. ‘Towards 7 p.m. another order came ordering us 
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to pack up again. At nine we moved filing thro’ a narrow excavation in 
single line with a high breastwork thrown up to protect us from rebel 
bullets. They whizzed over our heads pretty closely—but we were 
perfectly safe. We have become veteran soldiers—and can tell as it were 
by instinct where we are safe and where we are in danger—the whiz 
of bullets six inches from our ear does not affect us in the least if we 
are satisfied they can come no nearer. Here we were perfectly safe. 
After defiling thro’ extraordinary works—a narrow pit—high breast- 
work on one side—and deep excavations on the other side where the 
troops retire when the enemy commences shelling. These they call 
gopherholes—and the only way you can get at the occupants is to stand 
at the pit’s mouth and fling missiles in at them. Finally we were halted 
—a few men thrown out as videttes [sic]—fifty men posted in some 
secure place as pickets—and what remained of the regiment divided 
into three reliefs—so as to have one third of the regiment always in 
arms and vigilant. We remained in these trenches 24 hours—and then 
were relieved by another brigade. Our line runs within 150 paces of 
the Johnny’s line—and our work is covered with sand bags with loop- 
holes, to look and fire thro. The least exposure of your person is danger- 
ous. Our men acted with great judgment not a man was hurt during 
the whole day. A vigorous shelling was opened in the afternoon and 
we had a few casualties in the rear. This close neighborhood with Johnny 
Reb was quite a novelty to us, and we all derived much interest from it. 
I stood for hours watching their movements thro’ the loopholes—they 
were evidently busied upon their works—the end of a plank would be 
seen bobbing along as it was carried on a man’s shoulder—then we 
would [see] a beam raised and dropped incessantly as if they were 
driving something into the earth. But few ventured to show themselves 
-and those were dressed in blue. Our men wished to open a conference 
with them and exchange newspapers—for this purpose they raised white 
handkerchiefs tied to staffs—but the rebels would not respond. I should 
have much liked to have been able to take a peep at their inside doings. 
The weather is very warm—I have taken off my chemise. 1 do not like 
this encampment. The shells burst all around you—and the bomb proofs 
thrown up for protection terribly mar the appearance of the scene. 
I must close the mail carrier is awaiting me.... 


Very near Petersburgh, October 5, 1864 


Things still remain in statu quo with us: everything packed up 
ready for immediate orders to move. The regt. still occupy the trenches 
—this is their seventh day there—they have no opportunity to come out 
to wash themselves and stretch their le—excuse me—I mean elongate 
their bifurcated extremities. Lt. Col. Murphy is convalescent—altho’ 
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still unfit for duty. I remain at headquarters with him: have a tolerably 
comfortable time but spend an hour or two with the boys daily. 

Lt. Parker has gotten himself into trouble thro’ a general course of 
misconduct. He has been playing sick—and dead beating it in the division 
to escape doing duty—and recently he made application to get home 
on sick leave. Foiled in this he seemed determined to get a dishonorable 
discharge; and he is now under arrest and a long string of charges and 
specifications preferred against him. “Cowardice before the enemy”; 
“Disrespectful conduct to his superior officer”; “absence from his com- 
mand without leave”; “Disobedience of orders”—and I know not what 
else. The officers all hope to see him reduced to the ranks. 

The army is busy at all points. We hear fighting to the right and left 
of us almost daily—and we manage to kick up a muss every other day, 
Last night about nine we had quite a sharp fire; musketry and our 
mortar batteries with a few long range guns from the Appomattox 
making all the din of a full sized battle. The rebels responded with 
one mortar(!) the belief is that they have removed their artillery—and 
I should not wonder if we are ordered to carry their works by assault 
—unless Grant can take them from them at a less cost. We cannot help 
feeling that the War is about used up. The evidences of weakness and 
exhaustion are evident in the movements of the foe—and Grant has 
got him in such a position that unless he can stretch his lines from extreme 
left to right he is sure to be penetrated. I think this fall will see the 
last of the fighting. 

Night before last three rebel deserters came in. They stated that over 
twenty of their comrades were desirous to follow them, and that they 
only waited a signal gun to assure them of the safety of these to start 
them over. But Capt. Anable (in command of the regt. during Col. 
Murphy’s sickness) a nervous unmilitary man—thought he could see 
some perfidy in the arrangement—and would not have the gun fired. 
The consequence was the others did not come over. The Col. gave him 
a severe talking to—but the opportunity was lost. 

I must close—I have plenty of work awaiting me—I enclose a ten 
dollar bill—this is the third—I suppose they reach you in safety. I have 
written to Mr Metcalf. I will get you to return your Grandma’s loan 
—I have lots of money to send you. Pay up all your debts—every cent. 
“Owe no man anything’’ St. Paul. 


[P.S.] Please send me a few stamps. [P.S. at head of letter: ] I wish you 
would send me some darning cotton—worsted cotton I believe. By the 
bye, you waste postage stamps—One 2 cent stamp will carry three or 
four papers. We have a large bundle of papers come with one stamp 
on them. 
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Camp in the Field, Va., 
October 13, 1864 


I have been so busy to-day, that I have had no time to prepare a 
letter for you in time for the mail. We have two Republican Election 
Commissioners here from Albany Co, New York, to take the soldiers’ 
votes. They have established their Rendezvous at our headquarters— 
and my interest in the cause is sufficient to prompt me to vacate my crude 
office accommodations in their behalf. I have told you that I am head 
over ears in business and this turning myself out of doors, with my 
hundreds of documents strewn loosely about—and the din of political 
discussion ringing incessantly in my ears, have so bewildered me, that 
I feel quite incapable and disinclined for labor. Some time since Lt. Col. 
Murphy sent in a recommendation to Govr Seymour for my promotion 
to a lieutenancy—Nothing has been heard from it at present; the prob- 
ability is that the gubernatorial office is so full of politics that they 
cannot attend to any army business. I enclosed a letter to the County 
clerk (Mr Smith Waterman) in a communication to Mr Duncan. I used 
to be on familiar terms with him and he is a jolly good fellow withal. 
I asked of him the favor to step into the Adjutant Genls office—have a 
blank commission filled out—and sent on to me. The Col. also wrote 
to his intimate friend William G. Weed to interest himself in the matter 
—but we hear nothing of it at present. Still the Col. is confident that 
it will come—and as the duties of a Sergeant major are of a somewhat 
difficult nature, he thought it advisable to break some non-commissioned 
Officer in in advance, and selected the Actg Regl. Comsry. Sergt. as 
my successor. So determining to go to work this morning—I detailed a 
force of men some to go to the wagon and bring up my wall tent— 
others to cut crotches and poles for a bed and pine brush for a carpet 
and this being done to pitch the tent, build my bunk, and carpet the 
floor—and now as a reward for my energy I can sit comfortably at my 
desk in a sweet-scented apartment, and hear the rain beat upon my 
canvas tenement away from the crowd—the noise and the bother. The 
Sergt. a tip-top fellow—(Sergt. Wood of Co. C) and I have been busily 
at work all day—and I expect with his assistance to get straightened 
out in a few days. 

I intended to write you a long letter this evening, but I am interrupted 
so much to assist these election gentry that I must delay the completion 
of it till to-morrow. Capt. Filkins is one of the Canvassers—of the 177th 
N. Y. Regt. He is a splendid fellow—and well deserves the high reputa- 
tion he gained in the service. 


October 13, 1864 


It is noon—the polls are about closing—and the harvest has been indeed 
plentiful. The 7th is notoriously a democratic regt. and in our estimates 
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of the election, we have always conceded a % vote for McClellan. But 
the result of the voting shows a decided majority of Lincoln voters, 
This is a marvellous triumph—and augurs well for the safety of the State, 
You seem to be growing quite a politician. Which ticket are you goi 
to vote? ... We are having things very quiet here. Now and then a 
sharp mortar practice and always a lively picket fire—but field fighting 
we are entirely away from—and are at a loss to conceive what Grant 
is doing. Please send me some stamps—also a neat little memorandum 
book—I cannot get such an article here. Don’t pay more than 2/- or 3/- 
for it. Wrap it with both ends open—the postage is 2 cents per oz. I 
will detain you no more. 


Head Quarters, 7th N. Y. V. Art, 
Near Petersburgh, Va., October 15, 1864 


... You say you wonder what we are doing—and what sort of a place 
we are in. The regiment is fully employed with Picket and Fatigue. 
Picket duty consists of occupying the advanced line—in our case within 
a hundred yards of the enemy—and either blazing away at any object 
your eye may single out—animate or inanimate—or in lying lazily in 
the sun, smoking—dozing, or gambling. Some of our men expend si 
rounds of cartridge in a day—and more—probably are innocent of rebel 
blood. Fatigue is labor spent upon fortifications; and as this is generally 
— within range of the enemy’s rifles, the work has to be per- 

ormed at night. Building breastworks, excavating pits—throwing up 
redoubts for field artillery—mining the enemy’s works—are the principal 
labors performed. Frequently the enemy will hear our men at work 
and open fire upon them; if they are not covered from their missiles, 
they generally desist—as the Engineer officers who have the direction 
of the work—as a general rule—are not very great fire-eaters. 

The country around here is a fearful wreck. A stranger to travel over 
it would suppose it inhabited by digger Indians or some other subter- 
ranean species. As our camp is directly within the plane of the enemy’s 
fire—and that fire occasionally is pretty vigorous—security against their 
exploding shells is the first requisite. Accordingly we first dig a big hole 
—then build a stockade of massive logs—roofing it with timbers eighteen 
inches thro’, and then instead of digging another hole to put the dirt in, 
we throw that on the roof and west side of our log houses—until we 
have a covering of earth eight feet in depth. This is considered bomb- 
proof—the name given to our habitations—and when the hostile artil- 
lery men engage in their mortar practice, which occurs nearly every 
evening—we stand outside to admire the curved lines of fire which their 
deadly projectiles describe thro’ the heavens—and when a “Johnny 
shell,’ as we call the rebel projectiles, comes roaring too near our position 
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-we skedaddle into the bomb proof to await its explosion—and get 
out of the way of its scattering fragments. 

A walk to the picket line would interest you. Your ears must first 
become accustomed to the sharp whizz of the minie bullet—or that hasty 
messenger tracking your footsteps wherever you tend—might disturb 
your enjoyment of the walk. I piloted two canvassing commissioners 
yesterday to the front work—one a Maj Gridley late of the 18th an 
old and esteemed friend of mine in Schenectady—the other a civilian. 
We will suppose you in the party. We walk through our camp, and 
turn to the right along a plank road—At every few paces we pass a pile 
of gathered missiles—rusty solid shot—fragments of shell—and quite a 
number of unexploded shell with wooden plugs. This testifies that the 
rebels are short of ammunition—and fire their shells as solid shot—for 
want of the explosive filling. A sharp cut across a chaotic field (its bosom 
rent with many a furious storm of shot and shell—and we arrive at the 
covered way leading to our trenches. This consists of a narrow cut with 
the earth embanked upon the right—and this constitutes a wall about 
the height of a man—covering him from the fire of the enemy. The 
recent heavy rains have partially washed down this embankment in 
places—and these spots are keenly watched by the rebel sharp-shooters. 
I cautioned our civilian friend of the danger when we approached these 
places—and he hesitated to pass them. You can bend as you pass them 
-thus keeping yourself from view—or you can pass them as the soldiers 
do, on a run—just “to give the Johnnies a show?’ You draw their fire— 
but there is slight chance of their hitting you. When we reached the 
advanced work where if you expose the top of your head it would be 
blown off you—our friend became nervous—and a man discharging his 
rifle a few yards behind him so electrified him that he threw himself 
down and declared he was certain he should be shot. “The hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense”; we consider ourselves perfectly 
safe there. I enclose you $50—you can make your fortune off the interest 
that will accrue upon it, if you keep it long enough. You acknowledge 
the receipt of all I have previously sent you. Acknowledge this on 
coming to hand.... 


Headquarters, 7th N. Y. V. Arty. 
Near Petersburgh, Va., October 19, 1864 


I suppose you will expect a letter from me—but I sit down having 
no idea how I am going to fill this half sheet. You probably are sensible 
of that feeling when the mind is dissipated—the thoughts inert—a sort 
of lethargic abstractness having seized upon the mental powers. This 
intellectual condition is a prevailing one in the spring—when the mind 
seems to thaw out—and a sort of disintegration takes place of the mental 
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powers. This state is not a disagreeable one—there is a dreamy indolent 
feeling about it—which admits of a sense of enjoyment but precludes 
all activity or exertion. I attribute my present subjection to this affection 
to the fact of our again being admitted to the comforts of a quiet cam 

life. The feelings have opportunity to develope [sic] themselves—and 
you become sentimental and inert. Last Sabbath—a lovely fall day—the 
air cool and clear and the sun shedding unclouded brilliance around 
I walked out of camp a little distance, and ascended a hill from the 
summit of which a view of Petersburgh is obtained. The church steeples 
towering toward heaven but sadly dilapidated with the effects of our 
shells—stood forth in bold relief, and recalled many pleasant images of 
quiet village scenes to the mind—among which pictures, the recollection 
of a placid river, a quiet hearth hallowed with an ever favoring and 
benignant deity—delightful rural walks, and the passionate utterances 
of undoubting love—mingled largely with the discursive reverie. The 
wind blew from the north and wafted the mellowed chime of the church 
bells distinctly to my ears. Ever and anon the deep boom of our 
beleaguering cannon, followed by the spiteful rushing hiss of the missile 
belched into the enciente of the devoted city, drowned the melodious 
tones of the peaceful Sabbath bells, calling the faithful, amid War's 
grim terrors, to the worship of our all-enduring Maker. The scene was 
deeply impressive. A member of our regiment happened to pass me 
gathering mushrooms. This apposite mixture of moral elements seemed 
to be apparent to him. “Sergt. Major,’ said he, “those church bells sound 
human, He had roughly expressed the sentiment—but its appositeness 
struck me. When these events shall pass into history; and the heroic 
defence of these sorely beset citizens, and the tenacious persevering labors 
of us patriot assailants shall be set forth in impartial narrative by the 
future historian—this lovely Sabbath morn, those eloquent bells ringing 
out their holy summons, the fitful thunder of our cannon bursting in 
at intervals, like a spirit of Evil obliterating a sacred presence, I thought 
what a pleasant episode in this melancholy story the appreciative pen 
of a Macaulay could interweave. 

Our regiment is ordered into the trenches to-night—to relieve the 
53 and 145 Pennsylvania—the Adjt and I stay behind—Lt. Col. Murphy 
still continues very sick—he has obtained a Sick leave for twenty days 
—and if well enough will start for home tomorrow. Our regt. is kept 
constantly at work—either fatigue or picket. Last night they were out 
laying down an abattis—the rebels shelled them so vigorously they had 
to abandon their labor about midnight. The 5th New Hampshire regt. 
has acquired a bad name. This used to be a fine regt. and fought valor- 
ously by our side in the deadly charge at Coal Harbor. They have lately 
been filled up with conscripts—and while the regt. was on the front line, 
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these dastardly wretches deserted in squads to the rebels. The major 
went over, also. The regt. was relieved and is now under guard. Our 
customary serenade has commenced—the rebels shells are flying past 
us to right and left—and our batteries are replying. The shells make 
such a rushing noise that they frequently wake me from my sleep—and 
] fancy how unpleasant it would be to have a fragment disturb me 
in my bed. 


Headquarters, 7th N. Y. V. Arty. 
Fort Morton, Va., October 27, 1864 


Your letter, containing Miss Gertie’s’* first effort, is just to hand. You 
have received $120 in all—$10 of which was owing to your Grandma 
and $5.00 to Col Hastings. We expect to be paid again in two or three 
weeks—I do not think I will send you any more at present—if you can 
make shift till next pay. I have just $20 left. 1 am pleased you have had 
an opportunity of entertaining your cousin—nothing is pleasanter than 
these little family re-unions. ... 

We are on the wing again. A general collision along the line is expected 
at any moment night or day. Our baggage is all sent to City Point— 
every man is provided with a weeks rations, and we are just in trim for a 
fight. We have an immense force to our left (I forget how many million 
men of all arms) and it is expected that the collision will be initiated 
by Grant moving this left wing upon the enemy’s railroad communica- 
tions—the South side road—and the Weldon road. Our forces are so 
preponderating that Success is certain—It is possible that the enemy 
may seek to penetrate our lines in the centre—we are just here to assist 
him in that effort. The impregnability of our position gives us such 
confidence—that we are all impatient for the ball to open. We could 
play Ream’s Station upon them again with such effect—and avenge the 
bloody days of June 3d and 16th (Coal Harbor and Petersburgh). We 
have been in this state of vigilant preparedness for two-days—and cannot 
help wondering [what?] keeps these opposite electric currents apart. 
We expect this will be the closing battle of the campaign. I see some 
regts are building winter quars. but this is undoubtedly premature—I 
hope to winter in Richmond. We are having lovely weather—and are 
acting as infantry support to a battery. % of our regt are on picket— 
a zig-zag line dug by Burnside’s darkies—the opposing lines are within 
ahundred paces of each other (in some places) and the Feds and Confeds 
are on the most amicable terms. I have nothing to write about that will 
interest you. We are up at 4 o’clock every morning—and I declare such 
early rising dulls my faculties all day.... 


M4Lockley’s daughter . 
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Fort Morton, Va, 
October 28, 1864 


I have forgotten to make known my requirements in my last two 
or three letters. I want a small piece of comb also a pipe—I had a nice 
one presented to me by Maj. Murphy—which was burnt up together 
with all my little miscellanea in the conflagration of last Sunday, | 
enclose a dollar don’t pay more for it—a small briar wood pipe—pack 
it in a light cardboard box—the postage will be about 12c/. Get Mr 
Duncan or some gentleman friend to buy it for you. I don’t want tobacco 
I have plenty. 

We had the liveliest kind of a time last night. During the afternoon 
it was whispered round the Officers that we were going to charge the 
enemy’s works at dusk. We had supposed this murderous work was 
over—and there were a few long faces at the announcement. Towards 
five 100 of the 148 Penna. Vols. armed with Spencer rifles (8 shooters) 
stormed and carried a small fort, capturing 4 officers (1 a colonel,) and 
twenty men. The rebels rallied and drove our men out, killing the 
officer who led the charge (Lieut Price 66th N. Y. Vols). Immediately 
the fort was captured an aide was sent to the Post commander (Lt. Col, 
Mincer) for re-inforcements. It was now dark —and it was raining 
heavily. A hundred of our regt. were promptly sent forward as a support 
—and seven or eight detachments of fifty each—were gathered up and 
sent forward at short intervals. During the delay of sending for re- 
inforcements—Col Mulholland comdg our brigade—directed Capt. Niles, 
a promising young officer of our regt. to gather up abt. 30 of our picket 
—and skedaddle over to the fort—and hold it till reinforcements arrived. 
He did as directed—but on reaching the enemy’s abattis—he found he 
was followed by but one Sergt. and 6 men. Here the enemy’s fire became 
so hot—that he and his little party had to lie down. He lay there 15 
or 20 minutes pelted by the rain and the enemy’s bullets—until he found 
an opportunity to return to our lines as wet as a rag. From the captured 
rebels we learnt that their line was drawn out to a fine point—their 
men being placed three ft. apart, from our front to the Appomattox— 
and their artillery all moved to their right. The best part of the fun is 
we are playing the same game of bluff. All our fighting men are away 
to the left where they have driven Lee’s right seven miles—capturing 
the South side rail railroad [! ]—and all we have here are teamsters, cooks— 
musicians—dead beats and the refuse and riff-raff of the corps. We make 
a big display of tents, and our drum corps perambulate the woods beating 
the calls in half a dozen places—During the night we were aroused twice 
by an alarm from the left. Our fort opened with ten-in. mortars and 
long-range-batteries to the right and left kept a constant stream of 
missiles in the air—and the racket from so many pieces was perfectly 
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deafening. After our demonstration upon their lines the Johnnies recd. 
prompt re-inforcements—and the way they showered their bullets over 
our works was a marvel. Our regiment fired 15,000 rounds during the 
night—and their consumption of ammunition must have been as great. 

As a reconnoissance our movement was eminently successful—it de- 
veloped the weakness of the enemy’s line—and satisfied him that the 
reception we were prepared to give him was decidedly too warm to be 
agreeable. In our regt. we had one killed and three wounded—our total 
loss about forty. You will think I have been preparing a newspaper 
account. But I have 0 else to write about. We think we have a soft thing 
here—The Bulk of the fighting will be to our right and left. 


November 7, 1864 


It is raining—we have just moved here; we have head quarters tent 
up—and it is crowded with Officers who are glad to crawl out of the 
rain. | had my comfortable quarters built at our last encampment—and 
did not have the satisfaction of sleeping in them. Our army have built 
habitations enough during this campaign to furnish house room to all 
the good people of this State. We are anxious now to go into winter 
quarters—the weather is getting too inclement for active operations. 
On Saturday night we broke up—and went to the front line to resist 
an attack—The enemy seized our picket line—and drove our men from 
a portion of our front line—which they held till morning. But we suc- 
ceeded in driving them back—capturing sixty prisoners. 

Your useful little package reached me yesterday—your letter and 
paper came to hand to-day. Much obliged for your provident care— 
the pipe is just the thing. 

We have been greatly exercised by the trouble that has fallen upon 
Col. Murphy. An aide called at these headquarters to arrest him—he 
being in Albany at the time—a telegram was sent to arrest him there. 
We see in the Washington Chronicle of Friday last—that he was appre- 
hended and committed to the Old Capitol prison in that city. He [sic] 
name is mentioned in the public prints in connection with these Donohue 
frauds, but as he warmly espouses the election of Lincoln—of course his 
name has been fraudulently used. We are anxious for his return—he 
went home on sick leave and he writes that his committal to the prison 
has so affected his health that he will have to get an extension. 

I have been buoying my spirits up with the conviction that this cam- 
paign would finish the war in Virginia. But here we are in the month 
of November—and Petersburgh gates are still closed upon us. The elec- 
tion to take place to-morrow will no doubt result in the re-election of 
President Lincoln—that may have a determining effect—otherwise I see 
nothing before us than for each party to gather his forces together during 
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the coming winter—and renew these scenes of slaughter and mutilation 
next summer. A merciful heaven avert such a national calamity. 

I merely write to let you know that I am safe—not because I have 
anything to say—I have not assumed command of my company yet'*— 
Capt. Anable (in temporary command of the regt) cannot bear the 
idea of my leaving the Adjts office till the monthly returns are completed, 
I shall have to get some money soon, I have not a cent left. Do not send 
me any—I can borrow what I want here. 

When I get some permanent quarters and my mind at ease—I will 
write to you more satisfactorily—At present you will please to accept 
these hasty scribbles— 


Before Petersburgh, Va., December 11, 1864 


You will, I know, hold me guilty of the unpardonable sin—a week 
has elapsed since I last wrote to you. Let me explain. I generally write 
on Wednesday and Sunday. Last Wednesday I commenced a letter to 
you—but it was raining at the time—and the rain beat thro’ in such a 
manner that I was unable to achieve my task. The next morning I was 
detailed for picket—and as I heard that we were likely to be out three 
or four days, I took writing materials along. But it was impossible to 
write, my dear honey. Snow and rain and cold freezing blasts rendered 
writing so difficult a matter—that I had to forego the undertaking. We 
remained three days—and were relieved yesterday at noon. The night 
before we left camp (Wednesday) we were called up at midnight to 
pull down our houses as an attack from Genl. A. P. Hill’s corps (recently 
returned from the valley) was expected, and room within the breast- 
work was required for the manoeurving [sic] of artillery. The men 
set to work—packed up their personal effects—and tore their comfortable 
log houses down—and then spread their blankets and slept for the night, 
When we returned after our three days severe exposure—we came to 
a desolate camp, and the poor worn out fellows had to go to work and 
reconstruct their quarters before they could find a hole to lay their 
heads. Last night it froze intensely—and the wind blew a hurricane-I 
feared our slight canvas roof would blow away—but I slept warm and 
soundly—three heavy wet blankets kept my bedfellow (Capt Niles) 
and myself in a perfect steam. At reveillé my tent mate was unable to 
get up from rheumatism in the knees—but I sprang forth to vigilance 
and watchfulness like a giant refreshed. We are in expectation of an 
attack upon our lines from the rebel Hill’s corps, but he has difficulties 
enough of his own—without seeking more. While on picket—I would 
watch the Rebels relieving their posts—they were not more than 75 
or 80 yds distant—so that I was enabled to distinguish their features— 


15Lockley received a commission as First Lieutenant about November 1. 
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A detachment of about 120 men led by an officer would halt in front 
of a pit, 6 or 8 men would be detached from the right—and those relieved 
would fall in on the left. Such a motley looking set of heathens you 
never saw outside of a wild animal show. There were but three overcoats 
amongst the whole party—and two of them were blue—some wore 
citizens’ clothes—some red or white shirts—others rusty red uniforms 
-and a few their dull grey. Some wore a blanket wrapped round their 
loins—but the majority had to face the keen blasts and the driving sleet. 
Nine rebel deserters came in last night—and they report the utmost 
destitution prevailing. A man from the goth N. C. regt said his whole 
regt were waiting an opportunity to come over. We lose severely by 
desertions. During the three days I was out—27 men from our Brig. went 
over. Nary man from the Seventh. That gallant regt is “trustie and trew:’ 
All these renegade poltroons are big bounty men—1 year men—new 
recruits. They steal over in a dark night—and the satisfaction of shooting 
them with the reward of a thirty days’ furlough is denied our men. 
I had no trouble in find[ing] the Regt. On my way to camp—I met 
an orderly with the col’s horse going to meet him—he conducted me 
to the regt. Not a word was said about my overstaying. Maj Pruyn 
reported to the regt to-day—He is senior officer present—but declines 
taking command—he will go the hospital—soldiering here is too rough 
for him. Did I tell you that Capt. Shannon is here—under arrest to take 
his trial for neglecting the interest of his compy? It is likely he will be 
dismissed. .. . 


[P.S. at head of letter: ] 

Ienclose you a few corps badges 
Red trefoil—1st div 

White do. 2d div 

Red & White diamond 3d div 


Christmas, 1864 


Thank God, this is the last Christmas I shall spend in the army! As 
the months wane, my impatience increases. I don’t know that I have 
any particular reason for this—any more than the general truth that 
man never is, but always to be blest. The weather has moderated—and 
is again lovely—everything remains quiet, and we manage to live along 
with tolerable comfort. But this season of festivity sends the thoughts 
coursing homewards—shut your eyes to the vision resolutely as you 
will—still the various groupings of this immemorial holiday will obtrude. 
The prodigal gathering of the rude comestibles—then the finished prod- 
uct in the shape of savory turkey—rich flavored mince pie, and that 
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omnivarium of the earth’s fruitfulness—the royal English plum pudding, 
The visionary streets are fully of happy parties on their way to merry and 
a hearths, and an undefined jingle of ubiquitous sleigh-bells 
diffuses mirth and music in the air wherever I turn. I suppose I ought 
to be getting sober now—and these seasons of mirth and enjoyments 
have less influence upon my feelings. But having a young thing of a 
wife, and a bevy of romping girls with all the rich promise of glad life 
before them, I cannot lose interest in these holiday times—I am still 
amongst you, and participate so unreservedly with you in feeling, that 
youth and buoyancy and rapt anticipation, are potent with me as ever, 

It is miserably dull here. We have cheering news every day—it is 
evident the confederacy is rapidly falling to 7 cane I begin to 
believe that Uncle Sam will not want me after May rst, but the interval 
drags along so slowly. Last night there was considerable firing in the 
rebel camp—and we supposed that they had gotten up a fight among 
themselves—but towards 2 o’clock a.m. five deserters came in—and they 
informed us that the rebels were only ushering in Christmas with salvos 
of musketry. We are informed by Cen Grant that there are but five 
days rations in Richmond—still a number of misguided men will ee 
in deserting to them. The night before last two from the 69th N. Y. 
left us; last night again two from the 5th New Hampshire went over. 
These are all big bounty men—substitutes generally. ‘Three more rene- 
gade soldiers were hung before the division on Friday—as they disgrace 
the name of Soldier by their dastardy and perfidy, no sympathy is 
felt for them. 

No orders for Winter quarters yet. It is evident that Genl. Grant 
has no idea of wintering here. With our numerous armies in the rear 
of Lee all rapidly using up the several forces opposed to thefn, it is 
demonstrable that a combined effort will be made very soon to drive 
Lee out of Richmond. With the present disposition of our forces the 
thing can be easily enough done. Genls. Stoneman and Burbidge are 
rapidly advancing towards Lynchburgh; that place once attained the 
destruction of Lee communications will be entirely destroyed [sic]. 
Or that failing, Gen] Butler can capture Wilmington and disembarking 
his land forces — send them to the rear of Lee — which will immediately 
bring that general to the study of his means of retreat. Before many da 
look out for stirring news from this quarter. We begin to think the fig 
is well nigh ended; Lee’s army is the only fighting element the rebels 
now have to look to — and our 7 concentring armies outnumber 
it three to one. It is the scene of Napoleon and the Allies in 1812 
re-enacted. 

Enjoy yourselves — it will all come right yet. Spring will restore Peace 
to the country — then we will bind our bruised limbs with victorious 
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wreaths — and our war desolated plains shall again bud and blossom as 
the rose. 


Camp 7th, N. Y. V. Arty. 
Before Petersburgh, Va., January 9, 1865 


Jam too late for the mail to-night — but I avail myself of a few minutes’ 
leisure — that you may not be without one to-morrow. I received a letter 
from you last evening, wherin [sic] you speak of being sick—I trust it 
is nothing serious. I am anxious to hear from you again — that I may learn 
of your being in an improved condition. Your letters are a week on the 
way! I believe the water in the Potomac is low — and the Mail boats do 
not make their trips regularly. So long an interval elapses between my 
writing to you — and your answer arriving — that I forget what is the 
subject under discussion. I sometimes think some of my letters cannot 
reach you. The children will please to excuse my delay in answering their 
pleasant letters — I am not quite through with muster rolls yet. 

To-day I am detailed as Brigade Officer of the day. The duties are light. 
Merely to see that the Camps are well policed, (that is, cleaned up) and 
to visit the Picket two or three times. To invest the Office with dignity 
—a horse is furnished. To-day as I rode alone the line of pits — I saw a 
cluster of Johnnies — and reined in to see what they were doing. They 
pointed me out to one another — and then waved their hats. These fellows 
are becoming quite friendly. Almost every man who comes in brings 
his gun with him — as a small oblation — a free will offering to the 
strength of our cause. Every man who comes in reiterates that the whole 
line in front of us are anxious to come over. To-day one of our men 
shouted to the group of butternuts — “Say! any of yez coming in 
to-night?” One of them answered — “The nights are too bright.’ So they 
take the day for desertion. Two ran over this afternoon — and three came 
in on Saturday morning. We very rarely lose any. There was an arranged 
plan with the Rebel recruiting Officers in Canada. They would enlist men 
for their service — and then instruct them to enlist in our army — take the 
large bounties offered — $1000 to $1500 — and then desert to their lines. 
The Fifth New Hampshire—and 7th N. Y. Infy in the 1st & 3d. Brigades 
of our division have been rendered infamous by the operations of these 
worthies. We are treated to a hanging exhibition every Friday — and the 
men have grown to enjoy the spectacle. We lose all human feeling 
towards such dastards and traitors. A Johnny we can respect — and 
regard as a brother soldier. . . . 


[P.S. at head of letter: ] 


Postage stamps received — much obliged. Among my other duties I am 
Actg. Reg]. Quartermaster Lt. Norton having been promoted to Captain. 
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Headquarters, 7th N. Y. V. Arty 
February 10, 1865 


We have just moved camp — everything is in confusion. We have 
driven the rebels about two miles and have advanced our line. After 
incredible labor we had nearly finished our former camp the labor being 
so mp8 increased by the prevailing scarcity of timber, and the constant 
duties of our men. A good soldier is never discouraged — he knows that 
war causes all kinds of sudden derangements, and he is prepared for them 
all. If he rests but a night in a place — it is his business to make himself 
comfortable there. Ergo; I am the opposite to a good soldier. After 
unavoidable delays of nearly two months I had at length succeeded in 
getting an Adjts Office built — and the very day after I had moved in, the 
order came to git up and git. 

A conviction weighs upon our minds that we shall not stay here long, 
Still we are busy at work preparing timber for quarters — and shall 
endeavor to make ourselves comfortable while we stay here. Sergt. Major 
Wood returned to the Regt. to-day. I have quite recovered from the 
effects of my cold — and feel a little like work again. The weather is 
lovely but the nights are severely cold — Last night we put up a tent, five 
of us crowded in for the purpose of using our blankets advantageously 
(ten in all); and we went to bed with a huge log fire blazing in front. We 
slept warm — but we lay close to do it.... 

I am writing in the chill winter air — and I have considerable difficulty 
in keeping warmth in my fingers sufficient to guide my pen. You really 
must excuse short letters until I can assume a cast of mind and have oppor- 
tunity afforded me to become more communicative. But that you are my 
dear, loving, constant little wifie following me through all vicissitudes 
with your ever welcome messages—I should consider it an impossibility 
to write to any one. 

We are about two miles from Hatcher’s run — we expect in less than 
two weeks to clean the rebels out of there. But we want more troops =I 
don’t see any of “three hundred thousand more” coming forward. ... 


Camp Parole, Annapolis, Md., 
February 27, 1865 


I wrote to you in great haste at Fort McHenry two days ago — and 
having a little leisure this evening I shall devote it to giving you a few 
details of our late experiences. Last Tuesday (the 21st inst) our regiment 
lay in its old camp near Hatcher’s Run.’* I was detailed as Officer of the 
Picket to report at 9 a.m. the next day. I retired to bed as usual — and was 


16About ten miles southwest of Petersburg. 
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awakened early the next morning by a general noisy hilarity among the 
Officers. At length one burst into our quarters (I have told you that Lt. 
Berry & myself quartered together) and from his exaggerated gesticu- 
lations — and more particularly from his extraordinary revelations I 
thought he had been drinking. The regiment had been ordered to Balti- 
more to relieve the gist N. Y. Vet. Vols stationed there—and that we 
were to strike tents — pack up and be ready to march to Patrick’s Station 
as soon as our pickets were relieved. He removed our incredulity by his 
asseverations of truth — so we jumped up — ate breakfast — packed up — 
and were ready for the march in a short time. We reached City Point in 
due time—where we embarked for Baltimore—and arrived there after 
a pleasant voyage of three days. I wrote to you from Fort McHenry last 
Saturday — informing you how the regiment had been distributed round 
the department. We now belong to the Eighth Corps. At the time I wrote 
I was actg. adjt to the detachment at Fort McHenry — but when the two 
companies marched to embark for this post — as the detachment was 
short of Officers, the Colonel ordered me to proceed with them Being 
senior officer I took command. My force numbered ninety-four men and 
three officers beside myself—Lt Berry was with it. Arrived at the wharf 
-we embarked on a transport—and steamed thirty-two miles down the 
Chesapeake bay until we reached the historic city of Annapolis. A three 
miles march along the rail-road track brought us to this far-famed camp. 
We relieved two companies of the gist N. Y. who had orders to proceed 
to their reg]. headquarters on the arrival of troops to relieve them. That 
regt., 1700 strong, is ordered to the front to take our place. On our march 
through Annapolis and on our arrival here—any number of our lost 
members, men captured at Coal harbor and Petersburgh—and now 
paroled, rushed forward to greet us with enthusiasm. The idea of their 
old friends of the Seventh being sent as garrison to this post—seemed 
like a divine interposition. 

This is a very extensive institution. At present there are about 6000 
paroled prisoners here—and 20,000 more are expected daily. The men 
are well-behaved—and give no trouble—but they are without organiza- 
tion—all regiments and all branches of the service being heterogeniously 
[sic] mixed up. A few disorderly ones occasionally introduce liquor 
into camp—and a disturbance is generally the consequence. My little 
force constitutes the sole garrison of the place. 

Soldiering here is a slight change from soldiering at the front. Here 
we have comfortable commodious quarters—board at an excellent table 
-can keep clean, dress well, and partake of some of the comforts of 
civilization. I think we are likely to stay here some little time—perhaps 
for the rest of our term of service. I directed you to address your letters 
to Fort McHenry. Don’t do it. Address them as follows. 1st Lieut, 
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detachment 7th N. Y. H. Arty Camp Parole, Annapolis, Md. I have re- 
ceived no letter from you since we left “Peter his burgh”—and shall soon 
die of hymeneal inanition. I hope to have a few forwarded me from 
Regl. headquarters in a day or two. 


March ist, 


I commenced this letter the evening before last—and have had no 
chance to resume it until now. I am up to my eyes in business. The men 
have to encamp out to make room for this expected influx of P.P.*" I have 
been busy drawing lumber—making requisitions for Quartermaster’s 
stores—ordnance stores—making arrangements for their rations being 
cooked—in addition to this, yesterday the men were mustered for pay 
—and monthly returns and muster and pay rolls have to be made out 
with as little delay as possible. I am really driven with work.... 

I find this so soft a thing—that I believe I shall take another hack at 
Soldiering for three years longer. If I keep you sufficiently supplied with 
money you cannot possibly object. If I come home I relieve you of 
the command—and you know as well as any one that it is better to reign 
than to serve. The fighting is nearly over now—I have had the downs 
of a military life—now I am willing to try the ups for a while. Eh! wifie! 
how say you. 


Fort McHenry, Md., April 5, 1865 


I have sent Emma a flaming advertisement, extolling her wares to 
the Seventh heaven. If she can get it extensively published rie 
€ 


her county—in the Bungtown Annibilator and such like—it will be 
making of her. By-the-bye, I want you to keep your eyes open—leam 
all the mysteries of shirring, framing and piling up that magnificent 
mountain of indescribable conglomerables which raises beauteous 
woman so many chopecks [sic] above her natural attitude. There is 
a story current here that when our troops entered Richmond, two of 
the men who entered President Davis’s house were seized with symp- 
toms of delirium tremens. It was afterwards proved that these trembling 
spasms were not induced by any immoderate use of intoxicating spirits, 
but that Mrs. Davis’s last darling of a bonnet which in the confused state 
of her household she had forgotten to put away, met their eyes as they 
entered her chamber, and their apprehensive imaginations immediately 
construed it into a horrid explosive device intended to blow them and 
the whole habitation into the minutest particles. 

I hope things is prospering. Everybody is delirious here over the 
capture of the Rebel capital. Baltimore has been gloriously hilariously 
and patriotically drunk ever since the news first arrived. Tonight we 


17Paroled prisoners. 
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are to have a general illumination, bonfires, free liquors, music and 
buncombe. I don’t know but I shall make one of the fools. The rebel 
prisoners here don’t like the present aspect of affairs at all. They believe 
the evacuation of Richmond to be another blessing in dis-guise, and 
think that Lee has abandoned the rebel capital in order to get Grant 
just where he wants him. I spoke to some of them to-day whom I saw 
working under a guard. “What do you Johnnies intend to do} I asked, 
“now the Confederacy has gone up? Come over to Uncle Sam again 
-and be good boys?” “The Confederacy hasn’t exactly gone up yet, 
you'll find,’ one of them answered. “There will be an awful sight of 
powder burnt yet before old Lee or Davis either will give up whipped” 
“Tut, man!” said I, “they have given up already. Your president has 
left his wife in Genl. Grant’s hands—and Lee is hurrying the remnants 
of his troops away in perfect rout. Why, they cant fight another battle?’ 
They gazed at me incredulously. “Things ain’t all as you gentlemen 
represent it,’ one of them replied. 

The little Angel (that’s the name they give Maj. Hobbs) with two 
officers and about forty men are cruizing [sic] in the bay in the hope 
of picking up Jeff. Davis. It would be a huge thing if they could succeed 
in capturing him. Write often—or I will engage your grandma to box 
your ears for me. Love and best respects and warm congratulations to 
your respected female relatives. 


Fort McHenry, Md., April 14, [1865] 


You continue your complaints of not receiving letters from me—I have 
written regularly twice a week—one letter I sent to Schuylerville—and 
one to Mr Duncan—presume by this time they have both come to hand.... 

The war being over our men are all full of going to Mexico to relieve 
Emperor Maximilian of his troubles there—Col Duryea is about to make 
application to be counted in on that service in the event of any difficulty 
arising. If it were not for the old lady and kids I should much like to 
participate—but under present circumstances I shall respectfully decline. 
I have serious thoughts of tendering my resignation early in June— 
lam getting very restless—and there will be no difficulty in getting 
out of the service. 

We have been having a grand time. Our Brigade acted as escort to 
Admiral Farragut on his visit to Baltimore—and the next day he visited 
this Fort—accompanied with the principal men of the city.... 

5-15 P.M. I went to dinner, some friends visited us—there are three 
of us mess together—Lts Pettit, Wilsey & myself—after dinner I strolled 
into the Fort with them—dropped into Brig. HdQrs—and there found 
the Col’s aide up to his eyes in Confederate literature. He had at least 
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half a bushel of letters to read written by the rebel prisoners to their 
friends. At his invitation I sat down and read about a hundred. It 
is rather a painful exercise reading these effusions. Yearnings for home 
—complaints of ill-treatment—bitterness at the defeat—of their army and 
the ruin of their cause—no generous acceptance of the arbitration of 
war. Of the large number | read not three were fairly written and 
correctly spelt. ‘Those that are illegible are destroyed—I tore up several 
in disgust. These people four years ago to-day made it their boast that 
they had humbled the American Flag—that flag is the emblem of national 
greatness—free institutions—and general virtue and intelligence. In its 
place what have they attempted to substitute? It has cost rivers of blood 
to vindicate the cause of right—and now let us so legislate that Right 
shall remain in the as-cendant. I believe in some of these traitors paying 
with their lives or property the price of their sins. 


Ft. McHenry, Md., April 16, 1865 


... This fearful tragedy** has found plenty of work for our detach- 
ment. One officer (Lt. Weed) and twenty-five men are patrolling the 
river with two field pieces to prevent any vessels leaving Baltimore— 
two companies are under command of the provost marshal who has 
them picketed along the railroads to prevent any egress from the city 
by that way. So far the diabolical villians [sic] are not caught, but the 
police authorities feel confident of their arrest before long. And the 
remainder of our force are under arms ready at a moments notice for 
service. The embargo upon the railroads I see by this morning’s paper, is 
removed, and the fears of any outbreak in the city are now quieted down. 

I could not have believed that the death of a public character could 
have afflicted the individual mind with so poignant a feeling of grief as 
“this sudden taking off” of our national chief has produced. Men grieve 
for him as for the loss of a parent. He has carried us through the 
maelstrom of civil war with so undaunted and skilful a hand; he has 
shown such an impassibility to any human infirmity of temper, risi 
like a demigod above all the angry and senseless invective with whi 
his name and character have been assailed. The amiable Stephen who 
asked forgiveness of the Almighty for the act of his assassins, “Father, 
forgive them! they know not what they do!” does not shine forth more 
prominently as one impersonation of the Christian spirit of meekness 
and forbearance, than the martyred Statesman has uniformly evinced 
during all his dealings with this foul rebellion which has sought to hurl 
him from his seat—which has dis-quieted his days—and tortured him 
until his health gave way. Four years of provocation have failed to 


18President Lincoln’s assassination on April 14, 1865. 
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rankle his breast to any feeling of resentment. And when the time had 
at length arrived wherein his enemies ceased to oppose his government, 
and he had ceased to fight them, his kindly spirit at once prompted him 
to extend forgiveness to all. The golden opinions he has won hallow 
his memory, and the affections concentre around him as one of our 
own household. 

Then his death creates such a gap in all our plans for our political 
future. For four years of political convulsion his name has been upon 
our lips so constantly that he has become identified with the age and 
the events which are to grow out of it. We cannot dissociate his name 
from our purview; with him away it seems as if our history had come 
to a sudden collapse. 

I attended Church this morning. The exercises were painful. Sitting 
there with Meditation for your counsellor, as I listened to the preacher’s 
powerful contrast between the exuberant feeling which brightened 
every face as we gathered together at our last Sabbath worship to render 
God thanks for our signal victories, and to sing poeans at our delivery 
from the dark wilderness of desolation, and our feelings now. A great 
nation humbled in the dust, a great man fallen this day in Israel. Dr. 
Johnson says that the talk of the public heart being afflicted at the death 
of a public character, is mere exaggeration—people grieve but for their 
own friends. Until today I would have sworn by that scripture. But 
this event disproves the doctor’s saying. I could not keep my counte- 
nance composed—I could not restrain my tears—and I noticed there were 
but few dry eyes in church. The president does not seem a stranger 
to us. Common danger and common affliction have knitted the people’s 
heart to his—he has been with us in every moment of reverse and humili- 
ation—the destiny of the country was in his hand—and every man knew 
that if human wisdom and a patriot’s integrity could preserve our honor 
unsullied—the foresight and the truth were in that leaders brain and 
heart to go through triumphantly with us. Particularly was he the 
soldier’s friend. During this fearful carnival of blood when the enraged 
passions of man were lashed into a tempest—and statesmanship was 
thrust aside until in the shock of encountering armies one side or other 
was borne to the ground, we all knew and felt that in the President 
we possessed a friend who was ready to every appeal—who watched the 
struggle in silent awe, and whose hand was extended to avert the strife 
the moment it could be done without compromising our national honor. 

This is Easter Sunday. The Christian church from time immemorial 
has adopted this as a season of festivity and thanksgiving. This lovely 
April day is as pure and as radiant as the stainless soul which this day 
rose from the earth to redeem us. But our national grief so numbs the 
breast that all feelings of gladness are swallowed up in present gloom. 
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When Byron rode over the fatal field of Waterloo and the grave of a 
buried friend was pointed out to him he gave expression to verses which 
will depict our present condition 


There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee 

And mine were nothing—had I such to give; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring. 


This is a perfect jeremiad—I will sing you a comic song in my next. 
Don’t give way to gloomy thoughts they spoil the countenance. Young 
people should be merry. What are national troubles to you? Love to 
the babes—a rapturous kiss—ah—nice! 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “uw” (or vice versa), “j” for “i “w” for 
“vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is ina 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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